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Next Month 
a 


We want to call your attention to 
the special insert section, “Next Month 
in Business.” Many subscribers have 
written to congratulate us on this 
feature. Nearly every subscriber has 
some method, peculiarly his own, of 
using this section. 


One reader who has a display trailer 
uses it to find events which may be 
worth visiting with his display; an- 
other uses it to advise salesmen to 
stay away from convention towns 
which are certain to be overcrowded. 
How do you use it? We would be 
glad to know. Any suggestions for 
improvement? 


Our cover picture this month, by 
Oeser, was honored by the hanging 
jury for the Seventh Annual Photo- 
graphic Exhibit at the Art Institute 
of Chicago. It is on exhibit there as 
this is written. 
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bo gy ES eens et a dan 
Burroughs Typewriter Payroll Accounting 
Machine writes check, earnings record, 


employee’s statement and payroll summary 
in one operation. Column selection auto- 
matically controlled. All totals accumulated. 


Many employers are finding in recent Burroughs developments 
a simple solution of the accounting problems set up by the 
Federal Social Security Act. Often the exceptional speed, 
ease and economy of new Burroughs machines make it pos- 
sible for employers actually to lower accounting costs and 
still have the additional information required. 






















mack, Shi Site see aN 
Burroughs Desk Bookkeeping Machine posts 
earnings records, automatically prints dates 


In fact, many say: ‘‘We are glad the Social Security Act FL... A y~-7 gla 


prompted us to investigate, because we now have the complete 
payroll accounting system we have needed for a long time.”’ 


We suggest that you call the local Burroughs office. A 
Burroughs representative will be glad to show you how we can 
assist you to meet your problem with the minimum change 
in equipment, and at the lowest possible accounting cost. 
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Basvenghe Electric Curclege, Check-Writh 
THIS NEW FOLDER Typewriter writes payroll ‘checks either in 
units or in strips. Payroll summary com- 
MAY HELP YOU Ectrden and sented cf checks 
Burroughs has just prepared an interesting descrip- Fe a ee , 


tive folder illustrating complete payroll accounting 
methods, with typical forms for maintaining the 
information required by the Social Security Act. 
The forms show representative entries and suitable 
column headings. You may have this folder without 
charge simply by filling in and mailing the coupon. 











operation. Accumulates all necessary totals, 


Address automatically ejects and stacks checks in order. 
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Experiments in 
Job Analysis 


By S. N. STEVENS, Ph.D., Director 
The University Colleée, Northwestern Universily 


Reports kept filtering into the office 
of the publishers about the splendid em- 
ployee development and training work 
being done in various business organiza- 
tions by Dr. Stevens, long a staff mem- 
ber of Northwestern University and for 
several years director of the University 
College. 

We heard of a financial house whose 
personnel had gone to seed. Clerical 
employee turnover was almost 100 per 
cent a year. Business was good, but the 
company was facing a breakdown of 
personnel to the extent that the very 
existence of the company was threat- 

ened. Dr. Stevens was induced to study the situation. By devising 
tests for new employees, and training methods for old employees, 
he was able to put this organization on a sound and efficient 
basis. Today branch offices which were once unprofitable are 
now profitable, despite a smaller volume of business. The busi- 
ness as a whole is going ahead, making sound progress, with 
increased profits, because of a new attitude of the employees. 

In another company which had a two-week training program 
for new employees Dr. Stevens found that many prospective 
employees were being put through the training program who 
were woefully unfit for the work, even after training. Through 
a series of tests worked out in the daily routine Dr. Stevens was 
able to effect an enormous saving in training costs, reduce the 
training period from one to two weeks, and reduce turnover. 

The article which begins on this page is the first of a series 
in which Dr. Stevens will tell of his experiments in improving 
personnel work, in weeding out unfit employees, in training old 
employees and reducing turnover.—The Editors 

[11] 


HE human factor has al- 
ways been recognized as 
an important one in busi- 
ness operations. Long be- 
fore our modern high-geared busi- 
ness organizations came into being, 
and many years before psychology 
as a science had been dreamed of, 
human beings sought to predict 
and control each other’s behavior 
for their own advantage. Differ- 
ences in ability were recognized in 
a very informal fashion, but the 
place that a man might gain for 
himself in the world of affairs was 
determined by factors of birth, 
tradition, and custom rather than 
by special abilities consciously 
recognized. The theory that all 
men are created equal and have a 
right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness is relatively new. 
The democratic attitude as ex- 
pressed in political and social fields 
has never been completely ac- 
cepted. However, the very nature 
of this assumption created a fer- 
tile field in which scientific ideas 
concerning individual differences 
could be practically applied. 
Prior to the development of our 
Machine Age, the slower pace of 
work and the intensive individu- 
alization of effort made it possible 
for a process of selection to go on 
without serious loss either to the 
business enterprise or to the per- 
sons involved. For instance, a man 
might become apprenticed. to a 
silversmith and after a few years 
show definitely that he had no 
abilities in this field. He would then 
pass on to some other type of 
work, apprenticed again to a 
master workman. Mass operations, 
except those of a military charac- 
ter, were relatively unknown, and 
high-speed operations made possi- 
ble by machinery were, of course, 
undreamed of. 
The rise of modern business and 
industry created the conditions for 
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mass production and mass employ- 
ment. Machine operations involve 
specialization of work. This ap- 
plies as truly to business as it does 
to industry. High-speed operations 
require skill and efficiency. Long 
periods of apprenticeship are un- 
necessary and impossible. The 
training of individuals has to be 
supplanted by group training and 
the movement of labor is greatly 
accelerated. 

It is interesting to observe the 
coincidence of our machine civili- 
zation and the rise of experimental 
science. It is particularly signifi- 
cant that the studies of individual 
differences began at a time when 
business management was experi- 
encing its first qualms as to the 
fitness of men for work at the 
myriad machines being invented 
and used in the industrial process. 

The rise of the machine made 
men “machine conscious.” The hu- 
man variable was considered in me- 
chanical terms. A philosophy of 
management arose which assumed 
that man himself was a machine 
and therefore a mechanical part 
of a larger machine organization. 
Emphasis was placed on the per- 
fection of machines and little at- 
tention was paid to the human 
hands which ran them. Such a 
philosophy inevitably concerned it- 
self, when practically expressed, 
with the perfection of human move- 
ments as they were related to the 
machine operation. The particular 
physical, mental, and emotional 
well-being of the individual was not 
a primary consideration. 

Such early studies of individual 
differences in work activity as were 
carried on by Taylor, Gilbreth, 
and their associates were directed 
primarily toward increasing pro- 
duction through a careful analysis 
of movements involved in handling 
a given type of work. By refining 
and reducing the number of move- 
ments, by rearranging the work, 
by changing the physical charac- 
ter of the process, it was possible 
to secure a higher average of pro- 
duction per worker without any 
special consideration being given 


as to the effects of such efficiency 
upon the worker himself. 

This mechanical approach to 
work still finds fruitful expression 
in our modern efficiency engineer- 
ing. The industrial engineer natu- 
rally approaches any work situa- 
tion with these considerations pri- 
marily in mind. His interest is not 
primarily in discovering individual 
differences in the worker as it is 
in standardizing the mechanical 
phases of a work operation. The 
point of view is entirely objective 
and the methods of the industrial 
engineer have resulted in work 
economies of definite profit and ad- 
vantage to management. 

Such a point of view, however, is 
gradually being superseded by one 
which is psychologically more 
sound and socially more signifi- 
cant. We might call it the psycho- 
technical approach. In order to 
understand the difference between 
these two points of view it will be 
necessary to observe briefly the 
factors which have contributed to 
the development of modern psycho- 
technology. Thoughtful scientists 
in the field of human engineering 
have become impressed with the 
fact that the human factor in the 
machine situation is of greatest 
importance. Instead of thinking of 
a man as an integral part of the 
machine, the machine is looked 
upon as an efficient extension and 
projection of the skill and ability 
of the worker. 

This difference in point of view 
is of great significance. It means 
first of all that all studies of work 
efficiency begin with the man, not 
the machine. Secondly, it results 
in an intensive scientific study of 
the man as a whole rather than 
specific movements which he must 
make if the machine is to run. 
Thirdly, it emphasizes the impor- 
tance of those more subtle psycho- 
logical factors which are not sub- 
ject to purely mechanical analysis, 
such as, motivation, emotional ad- 
justment, mental health, and social 
well-being. 

The difference in point of view 
can be very well expressed by 


quoting the remarks of two men 
both of whom were engaged in in- 
creasing the productive efficiency 
of their plants. When asked what 
the ultimate goal of his work was, 
one man, holding the older point 
of view, said, “My aim is to pro- 
duce work operations which are 
performed with maximum efficiency 
in minimum time thereby decreas- 
ing costs and increasing profits.” 
The other individual, with a 
psycho-technical point of view, 
said, in answer to the same ques- 
tion, “My aim is to produce work 
operations of maximum effective- 
ness when considered in terms of 
the actual work situation and the 
satisfaction and well-being of the 
worker.” 
Investigators 
that such factors as fatigue and 
energy costs are not merely deter- 
mined by the physical operations 
of work itself, but are also condi- 
tioned by the health of the worker, 
his emotional attitudes, the pres- 
ence or absence of fear, anxiety, 
and insecurity in his thoughts, and 
by his general attitude toward the 
company, his fellow workers, and 


have discovered 


society. In other words, we are 
coming to recognize the fact that 
we are dealing not with a mechan- 
ical object but with a dynamic or- 
ganism when we study the worker 
at his work. The climination of 
accidents, the elimination of time- 
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offs for sickness and injury, the 
preservation and extended opera- 
tion of the machines themselves are 
all dependent upon the subtler 
psychological phenomena which 
can only be approached effectively 
through the use of psycho-techni- 
cal methods. 

The industrial psychologist has 
carried on his research and devel- 
oped his theories, as well as his 
instruments, in two laboratories. 
One of them, the sheltered, perfect- 
ly controlled environment of the 
research room; the other, the un- 
stable, exciting environ- 
ment of the. factory or the busi- 
ness office. Through continual 
adaptation of applied science he 
has been able to develop instru- 
ments and methods by means of 
which all of the important prob- 
lems which concern the human fac- 
tor in business and industry may 
be approached. His work becomes 
most effective when performed in 
relation to a well-rounded policy 
of personnel management which 
accepts the principle and the chal- 
lenge of the psycho-technical point 


active, 


of view. 

In the business organization 
this means a system of personnel 
control by means of the objective 
selection of workers for jobs which 
have already been carefully ana- 
lyzed and described. It continues 
through (Continued on page 55) 


1. A scientific study must be made 
of the man (or woman) as a whole, 
rather than specific movements 


2. The rise of modern business and 
industry created the conditions for 
mass production and employment 


3. A well-rounded business program 
creates conditions under which the 
worker performs efficiently at a 
minimum energy cost 


4. Fatigue and energy costs are de- 
termined not only by the physical 
operations of the work, but by the 
health of the worker 


5. Developing a strong morale helps 
to increase production and profits 





THE MAN WHO WANTED|I 


AMN!”’. said LeMar Cri- 
der, as for the third time 
his razor slipped. But it 
wasn’t his damaged face 

he was thinking about so much as 
the coming interview with Paul 
Renard. 

He had smelled a rat when Paul 
had asked for a conference outside 
of the office. Of course, all of his 
key men knew that he was available 
at home on Saturday mornings, but 
Paul had seemed nervous and ex- 
cited. LeMar had seen men act like 
that before. He felt in his bones 
that Paul was coming out to an- 
nounce his resignation. It was the 
beginning of the parade which he 
had known would start as soon as 
the news of the board meeting 
leaked out. 

As vice president in charge of 
production and personnel, LeMar 
Crider always had managed to keep 
his fingers on the pulse of his em- 
ployees. He knew better than any 
other executive with the National 
Milling Company how they would 
be likely to react toward any deci- 
sion or policy. They were like chil- 
dren in a way—it was his ‘job to 
keep them happy and thinking 
straight. 

He knew the company faced a 
serious problem when the board 
voted not to raise salaries, and at 
the same time declared a dividend 
to stockholders. This would be 
hard to explain. In some cases, it 
would be the last straw. Other com- 
panies had been sniping among his 
best men. It wasn’t easy for them 
to sit tight when they could earn 
a lot more money by jumping to 
new pastures. Many of them had 
waited for the annual meeting, to 
see what the board would do for 
them. Now they would be quitting. 
And it was going to be his job to 
hold them if he could. 

No wonder his razor wouldn’t be- 
have! LeMar Crider was trying to 
decide just how he was going to 
handle Renard. 


When the board of directors turned down salary increases, 
he jumped at the conclusion that he wanted a new job, but ¢ 
chat with the vice president changed his mind 


Paul Renard, on the way to see 
his chief, couldn’t seem to concen- 
trate on driving. He ran through a 
stop sign at Grand Avenue, tried 
to make a left turn at Kingshigh- 
way, and just missed clipping a 
truck on Delmar. His ears were 
still ringing from the expletives, de- 
livered with precision and venom, 
by the truck driver and two traffic 
cops. But he had missed the finer 
points of their discourse—his mind 
was on his appointment with LeMar 
Crider. 

He had hoped that this day 
would never have to come. It wasn’t 
easy to leave a company after 
eighteen years in its service. Some- 
how he couldn’t sleep nights for 
thinking about it. But a man has 
to take advantage of the opportu- 
nities that come his way. This offer 
from the Federated was not to be 
sneezed at. Besides, he had played 
out his string with National. He 
hadn’t complained when his salary 
had been cut three times during the 
depression. But the company was 
making money now. It wasn’t fair 
to expect him to hold the bag any 
longer. 

He couldn’t fathom the directors 
on the board. Why should they 
divide the profits with the stock- 
holders and give the cold shoulder 
to employees? Well, they were more 
hard-boiled than they used to be. 
That meant there was no more fu- 
ture for him with the National. 
Better to get out now while he was 
still young enough to make a name 
for himself with some other com- 
pany! 

He wished, however, that he knew 

[14] 


more about 
the men with the Fed- 
erated Trading Company, especi- 
ally this fellow, Higgens, who would 
be his new boss. One thing was 
certain, he couldn’t possibly be the 
same as LeMar Crider. Darn it, he 
hated to leave the old crowd. 
But it wouldn’t be fair to the wife 
and the kids to turn down this offer 
from Federated. 

No wonder that he couldn’t drive 
his car that morning! Paul Renard 
was trying to decide how he should 
break the news to Crider. 

Upstairs, in the chief’s study, 
where everybody knew he spent the 
majority of his evenings working, 
the two men measured each other 
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quietly. 

Seated in the big leath- 

er chair, and puffing on one of the 
boss’ thin Havana cigars, Paul 
gulped. Dressed in a pair of old 
flannels and a faded blue sweater, 
the chief seemed unusually friendly 
and human that morning. He had 
-arried the company through the 
depression on his own shoulders, 
and this was the room where he had 
wrestled with many bitter prob- 
lems. Paul caught himself wishing 
that he had seen him at the office. 

But the older man was the first 
to break the ice. “Well, Paul,” he 
said, “what’s on your mind? I have 
another appointment with some of 
the boys at eleven, but you have an 
hour. So take your time, and talk 
freely.” 

Paul felt as if he were standing 
on the diving board at the country 
club—the high one that he had 
never dared to use. But there was 


no turning 

back now. He took the 

plunge. “I came out to tell you I 
am quitting,” he said. 

The other man took the state- 
ment with a poker face, but his 
eyes were kind. “I am sorry to hear 
that, Paul,” he said finally. “Is 
your decision final?” 

“Well, I haven’t given my word 
definitely, but the Federated Trad- 
ing Company is expecting my 
answer next week, and last night 
my wife and I decided it was best 
for me to go. I’m not running out 
on you without notice. [ll stay 
until you have selected my succes- 
sor, and will help to break him in on 
the job. Then I guess it’s taps for 
me with the National.” 

“You are leaving because. . .” 

“Oh, you know how it is with us, 
Mr. Crider. I’m not the only one. 
I guess you know that a lot of the 
fellows were disappointed when the 
board of directors ignored us at 
the last meeting. We thought sure- 
ly our salaries would be raised— 
maybe not to the old level, but at 


[15] 


least part 

way. It’sno secret that 

the company is making money 

again. Everybody knows that the 

last quarter was the largest in sales 
since 1929.” 

“That’s true, Paul, but don’t 
forget that we lost money for sixty- 
three consecutive months.” 

“Well yes, Mr. Crider, we know 
that too. But the company came 
through the depression in better 
shape than most of its employees. 
We didn’t cry for sympathy when 
we were losing our homes, taking 
our kids out of college, and using 
our savings to make both ends 
meet. We realized that things 
everywhere were in a Hell of a mess, 
and we were willing to take our 
share of the punishment. The ex- 
ecutives can’t say we weren’t loyal. 
We stuck to our guns and we didn’t 
bell yache.” 

Paul paused, but Mr. Crider 
said nothing. He knew that when a 
man once started to bring his griev- 
ances to the surface, it was best to 
let them all come out. 

“Tt’s all over the plant, Mr. 
Crider—the feeling that the com- 
pany has left us holding the bag. 
It wouldn’t seem so bad if you 
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hadn’t declared that dividend. 
That’s rubbing salt in our wounds. 
If there is money to pass along to 
the stockholders, why isn’t there 
money for us? What’s the future 
ahead when the directors feel like 
that? Other companies are making 
us offers. What else can we do but 
take them? What would you do 
under the circumstances?” 

LeMar Crider smiled. “Do you 
really want me to answer that ques- 
tion, Paul?” he asked. 

“Well, I didn’t mean to be pre- 
sumptuous—you .. .” 

“But I want to answer it,” the 
vice president said, “just as fairly 
as I can. But first, suppose you tell 
me something. Just what does the 
job with the Federated give you 
that you have not had with our 
company?” 

“You mean salary?” 

“Not only salary, Paul. But 
money is one of the things that 
counts in the evaluation of a job.” 

“T am to get six hundred dollars 
a month, and they promise more 
as soon as I begin to produce. 
That’s almost two hundred more 
than I am making now. You can’t 
blame me...” 

“No, Paul. Get that thought out 
of your head—nobody blames you. 
A man should do the best: for him- 
self that he can, and I would be the 
last one to argue otherwise. But 
when you leave the National there 
are some things you are going to 
lose. If I were in your shoes, I 
would want to be sure that the 
extra money would make up for 
those other losses.” 

Paul looked puzzled. 

“You asked me a minute ago, 
Paul, what I would do under the 
same circumstances. Would I quit 
the National? Well, the answer is 
no. I am going to tell you why. 
Now don’t think I am trying in any 
way to influence your decision. You 
have already decided to resign. But 
quite honestly, I can tell you that 
the extra money you are going to 
get would not make me leave the 
National.” 

“But it’s different with you, Mr. 
Crider. You are an executive, you 


have this fine home, you don’t need 
money like I do.” 

“It isn’t just the money, Paul. 
If money were the only reward for 
the work I do, I would have been 
gone a long time ago. You see, 
there have been times when other 
people wanted my services too. 
Once I was offered double my salary 
with the National—and I wasn’t 
tempted. I kept thinking of those 
other things I would have to lose, 
and from my point of view, it wasn’t 
a good bargain.” 

LeMar Crider got up from his 
chair and walked to the window. 
“Maybe you haven’t thought about 
those other things, Paul,” he said. 

For what seemed a long time, 
neither man spoke. “I suppose you 
mean it’s worth something to work 
in a nice place,” Paul finally said. 

“Well yes, in a general way, 
that’s what I mean,” replied the 
older man, “but when you make a 
decision affecting your whole life, 
you have to be more specific than 
that. Benjamin Franklin had the 
right idea. When he wanted to get 
the truth in a perplexing problem, 
he would take a piece of paper and 
draw a line down the middle of it. 
Then on one side he would write 
all the reasons he should do a thing, 
and on the other all the reasons 
that he shouldn’t. It’s a fine plan, 
Paul. I have used it a lot during 
these past six years.” 

Sitting at his desk, he drew a 
line on a piece of paper. “For ex- 
ample,” he continued, “let’s put 
Ben Franklin to work on your 
case.” 

“Oh, it won’t do any good, Mr. 
Crider,” Paul said hoarsely. “My 
mind is made up. I know I’m going 
to miss a lot of things—but my 
work is not appreciated at Nation- 
al any more. I’ve got to make the 
change.” 

“Not appreciated? All right, 
Paul, we'll put that as reason num- 
ber one why you should take this 
new position with the Federated. 
And the second reason is more 
salary. Now let’s see—what’s the 
third? Are there some people with 
the company you don’t like? Have 


you lost faith in our products? 
Have I been too hard on you? Are 
you tired of your job and you want 
a change?” 

Paul was stung. “Mr. Crider, 
you know I love my job—and there 
isn’t a man in the world who could 
have been as square with me as you 
have always been. Why do you ask 
those questions? There aren’t any 
other reasons. But I’ve got to think 
of my family. That extra money 
will mean a lot to them.” 

“Yes, Paul, a man has to think 
of his family. That might be a third 
reason—and a good one—why you 
should go. But you are making five 
thousand a year with us. That 
means there is no suffering in your 
home, doesn’t it? The night Mrs. 
Crider and I were out there for 
dinner, we remarked how happy the 
four of you seemed to be together.” 

“Some day, I'll have to send 
those two kids to college,” Paul re- 
plied. “The money will come in 
handy then.” 

“Some day, Paul, you would be 
making more money with us too. In 
fact, the board of directors didn’t 
leave you as high and dry as you 
have been thinking. It is true they 
didn’t raise everybody’s salary, but 
there is a new bonus system by 
which 20 per cent of the profits will 
be divided among employees at the 
end of each quarter. That’s con- 
fidential, Paul, but you see the 
workers have not been forgotten. 
But you can’t measure two jobs by 
their immediate income. Ten years 
from now one of you younger fel 
lows will have my job. It seems a 
pity, in a way, that after eighteen 
years in the service—getting ready 
for a leadership position—you 
should be leaving now. But as you 
said, there’s no use to think of 
that. Your mind is made up.” 

Paul stared soberly at the olde: 
man. “Was I really headed for your 
job?” he asked. 

“Well, Paul, you certainly had 
your hat in the ring. At least I 
could say your chances were even 
with those of Rhodes and Smith. 
You three have been working unde: 
my direction (Continued on page 56) 
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Expense Analysis on 265 
Business Gars 


N AN expense analysis, just 
completed by the Humble Oil 
and Refining Company, of 
263 light automobiles used in 

sales and field work by a well-known 
company, it was found that total 
operating costs were 3.59 cents per 
mile. All these 263 cars were traded 
in at the end of 1935, and most of 
them were 1933 and 1934 models. 

At the time of replacement, 
these cars had averaged 44,600 
miles per car in total mileage. The 
cars averaged 2,230 miles per 
month during the period used by 
the company. This is exactly 
twenty months’ average age per 
car, indicating that this company 
has found it profitable to trade in 
cars before they reach their second 
birthday in use. 

In the figure of 3.59 cents per 
mile, the following items of expense 
are included : 


Item Cost Per Mile 
a ee .68 
Tires and Tubes... .. 23 
EE ena ae 1.27 
Insurance and Taxes... .15 
Lubricating Oil...... 18 
Depreciation........ 75 
Miscellaneous........ 33 


A quick calculation indicates 
that each car used up approxi- 
mately $566.42 worth of gasoline 
during its lifetime with this com- 
pany. Oil costs per car totaled 
$80.28 when averaged. Repairs 
cost .68 cents per mile or a total 
of $303.28 per car. This figure 
seems high, when we consider that 
it includes no tire replacement 
costs. The total cost of operating a 
car 44,600 miles, according to the 
records kept by this company, and 
from the figures broken down in the 
table on this page, averages $1,- 
601.14. This brings the monthly 
cost to approximately $80.85. 


This company finds that the 
average miles traveled per gallon 
of gasoline consumed amounted to 
14.1, while the average per gallon 
of motor oil, crankcase changes and 
additions both considered, were 
510. The oil ratio therefore is 
2.78 gallons for every hundred gal- 
lons of gasoline. 
better 
roads, improved motors have all 
contributed to a lowering of oil 
costs. This same company found 
that in 1932 cars traveled only 
383 miles per gallon of motor oil, 
compared with the 510 miles per 
gallon in 1935. This figure was 401 
miles per gallon of motor oil in 
1933 and 405 miles per gallon of 
motor oil consumed in 1934. 

While the cost of motor oil went 
down, some other costs did not come 


Improved motor oil, 


down as encouragingly. For ex- 
ample, there was a slight increase in 
total costs in 1935, over 1934. This 
may have been due to the fact that 
most salesmen were very strict with 
themselves in chalking up company 
expenses in 1932-33, but as_busi- 
ness improved in 1934 and 1935 
they probably loosened up a trifle. 
This is perhaps natural and to be 
expected, but it shows how tight a 
rein must be held over expenses in a 
company operating many auto- 
mobiles and paying the expenses of 
driving them. 

Total costs per mile in 1932 
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were 3.91 cents. In 1933 this fig- 
ure dropped to 3.78 and went down 
again in 1934 to 3.43, only to jump 
back up in 1935 to the 3.59 figure 
mentioned previously in this report. 
Inasmuch as this company’s men 
drove its cars 11,722,000 miles 
during the year, the increase of but 
.16 cents per mile cost the com- 
pany the not-to-be-despised sum of 
$18,755. 

In thinking of automobile ex- 
penses the average salesman, being 
human as we all are, thinks only of 
his own car. “What’s a cent a mile 
—what’s there to worry about if 
my expenses do go up half a cent 
a mile?” he asks himself, and 
answers his own conscience with, 
“Oh, the company has plenty of 
money and sales are going up. Look 
at the profits they reported in their 
quarterly statement.” The facts in 
this story were digested from an 
article in The Humble Lubricator. 








By 
|. EDGAR HOOVER 


Director 

Federal Bureau 

of Investigation 
United States 
Department of Justice 


“é 





Follow Every Glue 


R. HOOVER, whose response to the editor’s request for 
M a brief message to salesmen appears on the opposite 
page, has developed the methods which have brought thou- 
sands of former tough criminals to their knees, shivering 
and cowering in fear of the Law which they once flouted. 

It was Mr. Hoover who inaugurated the plan of thor- 
oughgoing training for every member of the Department 
of Investigation. His men are taught to fight, to shoot, 
wrestle, and generally hold their own. More than that, they 
are taught a thoroughness in investigating and following 
clues which has become a model for all law enforcement. 

Born in Washington, D. C., forty-one years ago, he 
graduated from George Washington University in 1916, 
and received his L.L.M. in 1917, when he began law prac- 
tice in Washington. From 1919 to 1921 he was a special 
assistant to the U. S. Attorney General. From 1921 to 
1924 he was assistant director, Bureau of Investigation. 
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EFORE the Special Agents of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation finally 
succeeded in apprehending the last of 

the Weyerhaeuser kidnapers, William Dain- 
ard, one morning in San Francisco, it was 
necessary to follow through to conclusion 
thousands of individual clues. 

The work involved can be evaluated only 
with difficulty, inasmuch as it necessitates the 
laborious questioning of numerous individuals 
(men, women and children) in all portions of 
the country, and the gradual sifting of the data 
at hand until the greater part of it is eliminated 
and investigative work concentrated upon such 
leads as suggest possibilities of individual 
development. During the night prior to the 
apprehension of Dainard, the special agents of 
the bureau in various cities of the country were 
laboriously checking various automobiles for 
the purpose of locating one individual car which 
Dainard was reported to have been using at 
that time. 

It is through laborious, indefatigable thor- 
oughness, the persistent following, checking, 
and rechecking of every clue, no matter how 
insignificant or hopeless they may at first ap- 
pear, that criminals are apprehended. This is 
probably the reason Dainard and other major 
criminals have, in so many instances, felt it was 
solely a question of time before their appre- 
hension would be effected, and that their final 
incarceration was absolutely certain. These 
criminals know that the special agents of the 
bureau are checking every known detail of 
their movements. They know that contact is 
being made with any and every person thought 
to have known or to have met them at any time, 
and that sooner or later the forces of law and 
order will close in upon the criminal and there 
is no escape. 

I am not, of course, a salesman, and have no 
definite knowledge of the individual difficul- 
ties which members of this vocation must sur- 
mount. However, it seems to me that prac- 
tically every salesman might well adopt this 
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INTENSE 
tration on the job at 
hand, whether it be 


concen- 


directing a man hunt, 
or just watching a 
ball game as above, is 
a Hoover trait 


system of thoroughness in all matters pertain- 
ing to their individual problems which has 
proved so successful in the work of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. It would appear that 
if a salesman knew more about his prospect and 
his prospect’s problems than his competitors, 
the probabilities of the successful consumma- 
tion of his efforts to sell would be greatly en- 
hanced. I do know that if the agents of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation waited for 
the receipt of a “hot tip” before they began to 
investigate individual clues they would never 
-apture by far the greater portion of the crimi- 
nals it is necessary for them to apprehend. 

If I were a salesman, it seems to me I would 
employ the same tactics successfully used ‘by 
the special agents of the Bureau today. I would 
run down every clue, no matter how unpromis- 


ing it first appeared. 
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Nickels and Pennies 
By the Million 


Modern sales and service methods used by Automatic Can- 
teen Company to develop big sales volume successfully in 
an industry, long pock-marked by failure and lax methods 


® 
By EUGENE WHITMORE 


HE first 6,000 Canteens, 

made for the Automatic 

Canteen Company, and 

paid for with virtually all 

of the new company’s funds, were 

an utter failure. Not one of them 

would deliver, as they were sup- 

posed to, a bar of candy in ex- 

change for a nickel dropped in the 
machine by a customer. 

Finally, after weeks of night- 

and-day work, when workable ma- 
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chines were finally obtained and put 
into use, sales dropped off to 
nearly nothing. The officials of the 
young company had made an ex- 
clusive contract with one manu- 
facturer. But his candy no longer 
sold in profitable volume. 

The first hot June day, which 
came after these first two major 
errors had been corrected, brought 
heat which melted and destroyed 
1,500,000 candy bars. Again the 
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new company was nearly wrecked. ° 


These are but three of the many 
difficulties which beset the new com- 
pany in its early growing pains, 
seven years ago. 

Today, as nearly as we are able 
to determine, the Automatic Can- 
teen Company is the largest cus- 
tomer of such companies as Her- 
shey’s, Wrigley’s, Curtiss Candy, 
Bunte Brothers, and other out- 
standing manufacturers of candy 
bars. Millions upon millions of 
candy bars are sold every year by 
the unique organization. All sales 
are made through its Canteens, a 
coin-operated machine which de- 
livers a bar of candy, a stick of 
chewing gum, or a penny’s worth of 
peanuts, when a nickel or a penny 
is inserted in a slot. 

As everybody knows, coin ma- 
chines or vending machines are not 
new. For about three-quarters of 
a century vending machines have 
been in use. There are thousands of 
machines—gum machines, candy 
machines, vendors of cigarettes, 
peanuts, toilet necessities, penny 
scales, and all manner of amuse- 
ment machines which are usually 
out-and-out gambling machines, or 
thinly disguised versions of gam- 





players. 


bling devices to cheat 


Fundamentally, the vending ma- 
chine idea is sound; for it offers an 
opportunity to tap a market, indi- 
vidual units of which are too small 
to pay for personal service. Thus 
a slot machine may be installed to 
sell small quantities of merchandise 
profitably, where it would be im- 
possible to offer the personal serv- 
ices of an attendant or clerk. 

Sound as the idea is funda- 
mentally, millions of dollars were 
sunk into various schemes for vend- 
ing all kinds of merchandise from 
machines. There are very, very few 
successfully operated, large-scale 
vending machine businesses with a 
record of years of profitable opera- 
tion and fair dealing. 

In 1929 you could approach al- 
most any manufacturer of small- 
package merchandise, explain a 
plan for operating vending ma- 
chines and he would throw up his 
hands in horror mentioning dozens 
of schemes which had failed with 
big losses to investors or operators. 
Confidentially, he would lean for- 
ward and tell you that he had lost 
some of his own money in one or 
two of these schemes. Organiza- 
tions as big as Remington Arms 





ON opposITE PAGE: Putting 
service men in uniforms and fur- 
nishing them with standard equip- 
Top: An 
Automatic Canteen at the end of 
one of Dodge Brothers production 
lines. On this page, above: A wall 
model of an Automatic Canteen 
and, above: Nathaniel Leverone, 
president, Automatic Canteen Com- 


ment increased sales. 


pany of America 


Company were among those whose 
losses were heavy in attempts to 
build big business from vending 
machines. 

Despite all this known grief, 
which seemed inevitable in the oper- 
ation of vending machines, Nathan- 
iel Leverone, a well-known Chicago 
business man and civic leader, be- 
came interested in wide-scale opera- 
tions of a vending machine business 
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"AUTOMATIC CANTEEN COMPANY 


in 1929. With a few associates who 
had faith in his idea, he began a 
wide investigation of the entire 
vending machine field. Here are a 
few of the things he found wrong 
with the business: 

1. Many vending machines 
cheated the public because the ma- 
chines received and kept money 
when they were out of order or 
empty. 

2. Vending machines used cheap, 
low-grade merchandise. 

3. Vending machines gave poor 
values. A penny bar of chocolate 
sold from a vending machine was 


> 


a 


AN OFFICE installation of an 
Automatic Canteen and, at left, a 
record card, one of which is used 
for every Canteen to show the com- 
plete sales history of every unit 


frequently half the size of a penny 
bar sold in a store. 

4. Vending machines were serv- 
iced so seldom that it. was almost 
the rule, and not the exception, for 
vending machine merchandise to be 
stale, dry, flavorless or deterio- 
rated. 

5. The vast majority of vending 
machine operators were inexperi- 
enced, mostly irresponsible, bent on 
cheating the public, unwilling to 
play fair with the public, them- 
selves or the owners of locations 
where the machines were installed. 

Outside of these few fundamental 
and near-fatal maladies, the busi- 
ness was excellent! 

When his friends heard that he 
was contemplating a venture in 
automatic they 
threw up their hands and asked him 
if he had turned crooked ; some even 
wanted to know if he had made an 
alliance with the criminal elements 
he had been fighting as secretary of 
the Chicago Crime Commission. 
For the average man looked upon 


merchandising 


all coin machines as just another 
type of gambling device, too often 
controlled by gangs of racketeers. 

But careful investigations 
proved to Mr. Leverone that these 


fundamental faults of the business 
could be overcome by any organi- 
zation that went into the business, 
properly financed, with the inten- 
tion of giving the public a square 
deal, and operating on a sound 
business basis. Almost none of 
these factors had been present in 
the great majority of coin ma- 
chine operations. 

His investigations convinced him 
that a coin machine business, to 
succeed, must: 

1. Give the public a square deal 
by operating machines that invari- 
ably returned the coin if no mer- 
chandise was vended. 

2. Give the public a square deal 
by selling full-size, standard units 
of merchandise of known value. 

3. Protect owners of locations 
where machines were placed by 
sharing honestly and 
equitably. 

4. Protect the public by servic- 
ing machines at least once a week 
so that only strictly fresh mer- 
chandise would be vended. 

5. Immediately win the public’s 
confidence by selling only goods of 
wide consumer acceptance. 

6. Reduce, if not eliminate com- 
pletely, .the temptation of the 
public to cheat the machines, with 
creating mechanisms 


receipts 


slugs, by 
which would reject them. 

7. Create such a big volume that 
a small unit profit would insure 
a reasonable total profit. 

8. Be manned by a high type of 
trained service personnel which 
would constantly build up, instead 
of tear down, public confidence. 

With these fundamental prin- 
ciples in mind, Mr. Leverone and his 
associates began to search the field 
for a vending machine. None could 
be found. The old-type vending 
machine manufacturers had not 
bothered to build machines which 
would return money when no mer- 
chandise was vended. There were 
many other serious faults with all 
the vending machines tested. So 
they set about to design and have 
built a machine which would live 
up to the first principle of honesty 


laid down (Continued on page 42) 
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You Never Gan Tell Who Will 
Buy Before You [ry 


E IS the owner of a roadside stand. 

But he bought such a big Electrolux 

refrigerator he couldn’t get it into his 

store. So he houses it in the shipping 

case, just outside his store, which is the only 

business “institooshun” for miles around. His 

name is Rixey and his stand is in the middle of 
the Nevada desert. 

The small picture shows a few of the Inter- 

national Harvester trucks sold, and awaiting 


delivery at Sydney, Nebraska (population 
3,306), way out on the plains. 

Yes sir, there are salesmen who would never 
stop to sell Rixey, just as there are salesmen who 
would tell you that you cannot sell motor trucks 
out in Nebraska because of the grasshoppers, 
the heat and the drought. But somebody sold 
Rixey this big refrigerator; somebody sold all 
these fine trucks to Nebraska farmers. Because 
they tried, we imagine.—E. W. 




















HOW TO MAE A GATALOGS 


ITH sales increasing in almost every industry, many companies are bringing old 
catalogs up to date, issuing special catalogs for specialized markets, and modernizing 
catalogs which grew whiskers while business was in a slump. Here are six practicable 














suggestions, none of them new or untried, which can be used in putting a bigger sales punch into 
your next catalog. File these suggestions for future use, or pass them along to the men respon- 
sible for compiling your catalogs, with a notation that they be incorporated in future issues. 












There are many catalogs still published which show stiff, uninteresting 
pictures of products, equipment, machines and devices, standing still, 
doing nothing. Show the product in use, with people using it—making 
money with it, cutting corners, saving time. Work for unusual shots— 
angle views, close-ups, special shots of talking-point details. Photograph 
your product from the top looking down, from the bottom looking up, 




































Include More Actual from the ends, sides, rear and front. Use pictures to save words, to 
e “In Use” Photographs attract attention, to create desire. If you are afraid people shown using 


your product will “date” the picture, and you can’t afford to have new 
pictures made every season, show close-ups of hands and arms only, in 
their natural relation to your product. But it is better to spend a little 
more by retaking pictures to eliminate. out-of-date fashions than it is 
to use dull, lifeless pictures without action and human interest. 





Modern photography has advanced to the stage where color work is 
available for every advertiser. The big mail-order houses have proved, 
and many industrial and commercial advertisers are proving that color 
in catalogs steps up sales. The current catalogs of both Montgomery 
Ward and Company and Sears, Roebuck and Company show big increases 
in the use of rotogravure and color pages. In Ward’s catalog there are 


Use More Color and 376 pages of rotogravure and 56 color pages. Sears catalog is dolled 
% Rotogravure Pages up with 352 rotogravure pages and 102 color pages. This is a big 


increase over previous years, and both companies have spent more for 
color and rotogravure pages than in any previous season. If you want 
to double and triple the sales-making power of your catalog, use color 
lavishly. The extra expense will come back to you in added sales. Color 
is especially productive of quality sales. 








A catalog is no better than its index, someone has claimed. Whether this 
is literally true or not, be sure that you give plenty of thought to mak- 
ing your catalog a quick, easy guide to the information your customer 
seeks. If you index “hay rakes,” be sure to put it in the index both ways, 
for someone may look for “rakes, hay,” while another customer will 


look for “hay rakes.” And so on. One of the big mail-order houses recently 


Make Finding Easier spent a small fortune revamping the catalog index. And remember, there’s 
e with Cross Indexes a big difference in what your product is called in different parts of the 


country—they may call a knitted coat a “jersey” in your part of the 

country, but in the Southwest call them “sweaters” if you would not be 

dubbed a sissy. If at all possible, include a thumb-index, and if it isn’t 

possible, print the index on paper stock of a different color from the 
body of the catalog. 
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ble By JOHN L. SCOTT 
ito 
m- 
— 
ing Other things being equal, your prospective buyer is going to send his 
ill, order to the source of supply which makes it easiest to order. Checking 
ing over hundreds of catalogs reveals the fact that there is an almost amaz- 
ao ing lack of data on shipping costs. Parcel post, freight and express 
ph charges are too frequently missing from the average catalog. Apparently, 
up, sellers assume that these charges are not a factor in making the decision 
to Include Ample Data on to buy, or that buyers already know what these charges will be. Buyers 
ing e All Shipping Costs frequently have no idea. Investigations show that goods have been 
1ew returned by buyers because they didn’t figure shipping costs in their 
in budget. Devote a page or more to tables, charts, and other information 
tle which will enable almost any buyer to arrive at an approximately cor- 
is rect figure for the shipping costs of everything in your catalog where 
these costs are more than a few cents for the average shipment. 
— 
is Too many catalogs are compiled with the idea that each catalog reader 
ed, will know all about the uses and functions of each product. With this 
lor idea in mind, many catalog descriptions are confined to mere specifica- 
ery tions, with not a word about the uses and functions of the product. 
ses Unless your product is as staple as a snow shovel in Minnesota use as 
are . much sales-creating copy as possible. Tell the customers how the product 
led Sell the Functions As can be used, who uses it successfully, what it will do, how much time, 
big e Well As the Product labor and trouble it will save. Testimonial letters from customers can 
for frequently be used with telling effect to add a greater sales punch to 
ant every catalog page. Another method is to take a leaf from Eastman 
lor Kodak methods and include user information which will turn every 
lor catalog into a sort of handbook or user’s manual—a form of insurance 
against your catalog landing in the wastebasket. 

— 

his A good catalog is worth a real sales campaign by direct-mail to pave 
ak- the way for it—to make sure that the right man receives it—and to 
ner guarantee against the customer forgetting to look at it. With an invest- 
ys, ment of thousands of dollars in catalogs, some companies throw their 
vill precious catalogs into the sea of mail that every customer receives, and 
tly ' hope for the best. Other companies use a letter campaign, before the 
"e’s Give Your Catalog a catalog is issued, to create interest in it before it arrives; when the 
the e Direct-Mail “Build-Up’ -atalog is mailed to call attention to it, and to remind the right man 
the to be on the lookout for it; and after it is mailed just to remind cus- 
be tomers that the catalog is packed with helpful information and profit- 
n’t making items. A few hundred dollars spent in dramatizing your catalog 
the P by direct-mail will often double the value of an investment of many 


thousand dollars, already tied up in the catalog. 
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Part of the campaign on used cars 











Wuart a used car lot looks like after Holler’s plans are put in effect 


Holler of Chevrolet 


When Bill Holler took over the sales managership of 
Chevrolet, he discarded some traditional Chevrolet ideas and 
methods, and folks said he could not live up to the mark set 
by his predecessors—but the answer is, look at the record 


N NOVEMBER 1935, 92,065 
Chevrolets were sold. The 
previous best November was 
in 1934 when 50,463 Chev- 

rolets were sold. In December 1935, 
Chevrolet sold 80,189 cars. The 
previous best December in Chevro- 
let history was 46,665. 

Somebody objects, “But the 
automobile shows began in Novem- 
ber 1935 for the first time. No 
wonder sales went up.” That is a 
sound objection. But how about 
March 1936? Chevrolet sold 126,- 
184 cars then, and the best previ- 
ous March was 114,876, and that 
was the fabulous year of 1929. And 
April? Well, in April 1936, Chev- 
rolet sold 133,632, against the 
best previous April record of 111,- 
585. May clicked off 129,816 sales 
against the best previous May, 


which came in the boom year of 
1928, and totaled 122,437. 

As this is written, June figures 
are the latest tabulated and they 
total better than 129,000 against 
the best previous June of 110,000. 
Perhaps you are already tired of 
figures and are more interested in 
knowing what’s behind these enor- 
mous increases. Of course, the engi- 
neers will tell you that the 1936 
Chevrolet is a splendid car for the 
money. They may say that the ob- 
vious value has brought up the 
sales. Perhaps they are partially 
right. But there must be more to 
it than just value, because almost 
every automobile made today is a 
good value, and Chevrolet has two 
strong competitors. 

Perhaps it is manpower. Well, 
that is one of the answers, if not 
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the answer, and the chief of Chev- 
rolet’s sales manpower is W. E. 
Holler, vice president and sales 
manager. There are men in the 
automobile business who will tell 
you that Holler has the toughest 
sales job in America. First, they 
point out, he has Henry Ford for 
a chief competitor. And everyone 
admits that competing with the 
Sage of Dearborn is no easy task. 
Second, he must sell in the neigh- 
borhood of a million cars a year. 
Third, he must supervise the sale 
of nearly two million used cars. And 
more than that, he is following two 
strong men who have held the job 
ahead of him. He has some startling 
records to break. And, as we 
pointed out in the first paragraph, 
he is breaking them. 

The most interesting part of 
W. E. Holler’s record is that, de- 
spite the fact that he followed other 
sales managers who had helped 
make Chevrolet almost 80 per cent 
of General Motors, he didn’t hesi- 
tate to reverse some of the policies 
which almost everyone thought re- 
sponsible for Chevrolet’s previous 
sales successes. For example, he 
stopped Chevrolet’s efforts to in- 
crease the quantity of dealers, and 
concentrated his efforts on increas- 
ing the strength and quality of 
Chevrolet dealers. He wants fewer, 
stronger dealers. 
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Making two swings around the 
United States each year, each of 
which means about five and a half 
months of grueling travel by train, 
plane and motor car, Holler’s 
traveling schedule would wreck a 
man of less physical stamina. 
Here’s a typical schedule covering 
a few days: Detroit to Chicago; 
hold two-day meeting in Chicago. 
Chicago to Milwaukee; hold one- 
day meeting in Milwaukee ; Milwau- 
kee to Minneapolis; hold one-day 
meeting in Minneapolis. Back to 
Detroit; work at office Tuesday; 
Monday, travel to Chicago; take 
plane to Davenport; hold one-day 
meeting there. From Davenport on 
to Des Moines, and on and on and 
on, holding all-day meetings daily ; 
meeting dealers, salesmen, reports ; 
handling office affairs by telegraph 
and telephone; dictating mail and 
instructions at odd moments when 
most of us are resting or playing. 
No sir, it isn’t a job for a sissy. 

Back of Chevrolet’s sales record 
this year is the culmination of three 
years of effort to improve the used 
car situation. Many an automobile 
man has spoken in whispers when 
the used car situation comes up. 
Some companies have passed it on 
as a strictly local, dealer problem. 
But Holler bucked right into it 
and, for a long time now, many of 
his dealer meetings have been 
largely devoted to used cars. 

“Used brains will sell used cars,” 








Asove: Showmanship, adver- 
tising, better display, and exclu- 
sive sales organizations for used 
cars are among Holler’s contribu- 
tions to Chevrolet’s sales metheds 


Ricut: A candid camera shot 
of W. E. Holler in the midst of 
conducting a dealer meeting. He 
makes two five-month swings 
around the country each year 


BeLow: With spotlights fo- 
cused on it, a used car mounted on 
a platform moves quickly. There 
is a different car displayed each 
day—each one, the dealer’s best 
buy for the day 
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Chevrolet's 1956 
Sales Job 


SALES SALES 
1936 Chevrolet Models Used Cars 
Nov. 1935 92,065 111,450 
Dec. 1935 80,189 122,301 
Jan. 1936 75,581 166,964 
Feb. 1936 70,393 149,700 
Mar. 1936 126,184 165,170 
Apr. 1936 133,632 197,391 
May, 1936 129,816 229,325 
June (est.) 130,000 239,000 


Note the figures in the right-hand 
column, showing how many more 
used cars must be sold each month 
than new cars. As new car sales 
reach higher points, the used car 
sales must move up faster in pro- 
portion. 











says Holler; and he pounds that 
idea home at almost every oppor- 
tunity. He has developed six prin- 
ciples for handling used cars, which 
he is striving to “sell” every dealer 
as a fundamental policy in the 
dealer’s operation. 

He says, in group meetings, in 
contacts with zone managers, field 
men and in personal contacts with 
dealers, “Buy your used cars right. 
Pay only the current market prices 
for them. Recondition every used 
car within twenty-four hours after 
it is taken in. Price used cars at the 
market.” Even when a dealer has 
paid too much for a used car, 
Holler urges him to take his loss 
immediately, rather than have it 
standing on the lot for months on 
end while the salesmen try to move 
a car that has been incorrectly ap- 
praised. “Employ a used car sales 
manager who sells nothing but used 
cars. Turn used cars every twenty 
days—have no used cars in stock 
more than thirty days. Advertise 
used cars consistently and _per- 
sistently.” 

Early in 1936, Holler saw used 
car stocks piling up everywhere. He 
knew this was the key to new car 
sales. Returning from one of his 
swings around the country, he went 
to General Motors officials and 
asked for a million dollar appropri- 


ation for a used car campaign. He 
got it. To back up this company 
advertising and sales campaign, he 
induced Chevrolet dealers to hire 
8,000 additional used car man- 
agers, and 9,000 additional used 
car salesmen, selling used cars 
exclusively. 

In May and June, 1936, Chevro- 
let dealers sold 500,000 used cars. 
This is the largest sale of used 
cars in any two months ever re- 
corded in the industry. In every 
region and zone new all-time rec- 
ords for used car sales have been 
made month by month. Today in 
many cities Chevrolet dealers are 
on easy street as far as used cars 
are concerned. Their stocks are 
low, their notes and accounts re- 
ceivable have been reduced to 
safety. All year he has been urg- 
ing dealers to pay off their debts, 
get in the money, and strengthen 
their financial resources. While al- 
most all the other big automobile 
companies have been adding deal- 
ers as fast as humanly possible, fol- 
lowing the multiple outlet policy in 
all larger cities, Holler has pur- 
posely reduced the number of Chev- 
rolet dealers in many cities. He 
keeps reiterating, “We want fewer, 
but stronger dealers.” 

Few business men 
enormous volume of used car busi- 
ness handled today. It was esti- 
mated that there are 24,000,000 in 
passenger cars in the United States 
in January 1936. By the end of 
December 1936, nearly 50 per cent 
of these owners will have changed 
their cars. In other words, 12,000,- 
000 people will buy another new or 
used car in 1936. A business with 
more than $2,000,000,000 a year 
in second-hand cars alone. Some- 
thing like 8,000,000 used cars and 
4,500,000 new cars will be sold in 
1936. About 59,000 dealers will 
handle this tremendous volume. 
Here is one of the biggest branches 
of U. S. business which will always 
be a purely local business. The fac- 
tories, while they may assist the 
dealer in various ways, can never 
have any hand in used car sales, 
yet their new car sales are depend- 


realize the 


ent upon the way their dealers 
move used car stocks. It is one busi- 
ness in no danger of being monopo- 
lized by national organizations. 

While the used car business has 
been a headache in the industry for 
some time, it is bigger today than 
ever. The number of people who 
must trade in a used car before they 
buy a new one has increased as the 
automobile population has _ in- 
creased. Ten years ago, a dealer 
who sold 500 new cars a year would 
probably handle approximately 
250 used cars. Today that same 
dealer, still handling 500 new cars 
a year, will probably have to take 
in and sell 1,000 used cars. Thus, 
to sell 500 new cars, a dealer must 
sell approximately 1,500 cars in 
all. The figure today is right at 1.8 
used cars for every new car sold. If 
conditions improve, this may go 
down a bit; if business conditions 
get worse, the figure will increase. 

Holler is frank to admit that 
used car selling methods offer much 
room for improvement. He says, 
“We didn’t improve our used car 
operations much until about a year 
and a half ago. We have made some 
progress, but we still have a long 
way to go.” And that is why so 
much of his effort is directed 
toward improving the used car 
business. If he can help dealers find 
a bigger market for used cars he 
believes that the industry will open 
up a big reservoir of potential new 
car buyers. It is his idea that 
every used car sold should deliver 
such satisfactory transportation 
that it will bring the used car 
owner right back to the dealer who 
sold it to him. 

A strong, vigorous speaker, who 
takes his dealers into his con- 
fidence, who talks plainly and 
frankly to them, both in personal 
contacts and meetings, Holler has 
a tremendous personal following 
among dealers. One has only to 
check sales following his visits to 
cities and find that the sales curve 
invariably points upward immedi- 
ately after a visit from him, to 
realize that he is making good on 
the toughest sales job in America. 








Does It Pay to Generate 
Your Own Power? 


HEN the Namm 

Store in Brooklyn re- 

cently installed two 

large Diesel engines 
for generating light and power, 
using exhaust heat to supply hot 
water for the store, attention was 
focused on the possibility of a 
wider use of Diesel engines for gen- 
erating power in private plants. 
This and other installations are 
not the only reasons why business 
men are investigating Diesel en- 
gines for private power plants. The 
travel boom America is now enjoy- 
ing is partly due to the revival of 
interest in railroads and this re- 
newed interest in railroads is partly 
due to the public’s interest in the 
new, fast trains, most of which are 
powered by Diesel engines. 

But the Diesel engine has done 
more than stimulate rail travel. It 
is powering tractors and is partly 
the reason why such industrial 
centers as Peoria, Illinois, where 
Caterpillar Tractor is turning out 
an unprecedented number of Diesel 
engines, have forgotten there ever 
was a depression. 

Less spectacular, but equally 
interesting is the Diesel achievement 
in furnishing power for individual 
electric plants. In almost every 
type of business it is now possible 
to find one or more organizations 
which have turned to Diesel engines 
to operate electric plants to fur- 
nish power, light and, in some cases, 
heat. Where business men feel that 
purchased power rates are too high 
they are turning to generating 
their own power with Diesel- 
operated generators. One company 
which reports success with a Diesel- 
operated power plant is the Frey- 
bourg Printing Company at Mount 
Vernon, New York, a printing 
plant which paid out $100,000 for 
electric power between 1913 and 


Experience of Bushwick Can Company, the Namm Store, 
Brooklyn, Freybouré Printing Company and the Rockford 
Screw Products Company with private lighting plants 


1934. This is, as you will see if you 
figure a moment, almost $400 per 
month for the twenty-one years 
since the organization of the enter- 
prise. Now, two 40 horsepower 
Diesel engines furnish power to 
generate the current for operating 
and lighting the plant. Approxi- 
mately 60 horsepower in electric 
motors is needed when the plant is 
operating fully. 

It is claimed that power costs 
have reduced to less than one cent 
a kilowatt hour, since installation 
of the Diesel equipment. This is 
considerably less than was paid 
when power was purchased. 

At the Rockford Screw Products 
Company power for generating 


electricity for lighting and motor 
operation is generated by two 210 
horsepower Fairbanks-Morse 
Diesel engines, and one 60 horse- 
power model Diesel auxiliary gen- 
erating unit for non-operating 
periods. The first unit was installed 
in 1932 when the plant began 
operations. This installation was 
made to escape what the company 
officials believed to be a high power 
rate, which was then $0.0238 per 
kw. hour. 

The plant operates three full 
eight-hour shifts, six days a week ; 
with both of the units operating at 
rated capacity, which is seldom 
attained, slightly more than one 
million B. T. U. are available in the 





Wiru this 40 kw. capacity generating unit Bushwick Can Company, 
a Brooklyn manufacturer, saves $100 a month on power costs 
[29] 
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water used for cooling the engines. 
Instead of allowing this heat to go 
to waste, as many engineers do, 
officials of the Rockford Screw 
Products Company decided to in- 
stall heating equipment which 
would provide heat for the entire 
building by utilizing this heat from 
the engine cooling water. The 
equipment consists of six unit heat- 
ers, conveniently situated through- 
out the plant and offices. 

The Rockford plant has ex- 
perienced a remarkable growth, 
and operations were extended rap- 
idly after installation of the first 
power unit. When this unit was 
loaded to capacity, consideration 
was given to the installation of 
another unit, or to buying the 
needed additional power. This was 
in 1933, and the power company 
offered a price considerably lower 
than its original offer of $0.0238 
per kw. hour in 1932. It reduced 
the price to $0.012, due to the in- 
creased load then required. But in 
spite of this lowered rate the com- 
pany decided to install a second 
unit. 

The heating plant which uses 
heat from engine cooling water 
maintains a temperature of 68 de- 
grees in all parts of the plant 
during the coldest weather ex- 
perienced in northern Illinois where 
the plant is situated. The building 
is a one-story structure, flat roof, 











three sides being almost 100 per 
cent glass surface. Because the 
plant does not operate on Sundays, 
an independent heating system has 
been installed to care for minimum 
heating requirements between Sat- 
urday and Monday. Power for 
operating heater fans, circulating 
water pumps and lighting is fur- 
nished by the small 60 horsepower 
Diesel engine generating unit which 
operates almost without attention 
over week-ends. 

Costs, without considering the 
savings from heating the building, 
average $0.005 per kw. hour. If 
credit is given for heating the build- 
ing it would seem reasonable to as- 
sume that power costs are actually 
one half this amount. 

It is reported that several large 
chain-store organizations have 
made experimental installations of 
Diesel power for generating cur- 
rent for lighting and motor opera- 
tion in stores. 

While it is difficult to find com- 
panies which have kept accurate 
records, including interest and de- 
preciation charges on equipment, 
there are occasional companies 
which have kept accurate records 
that permit a comparison between 
Diesel power costs and the costs 
of purchased power. There is the 
Bushwick Can Company of Brook- 
lyn which recently installed a 60 
horsepower Diesel engine, direct 








connected with a 40 kw. 3-phase, 
60 cycle, four-wire, 220 volt gen- 
erator, with direct connected ex- 
citer and suitable switchboard and 
starting equipment. This company 
turns out about 40,000 cans daily, 
and uses a 714 horsepower motor 
to operate the machine shop and 
two 15 horsepower motors for the 
remainder of the plant. Former 
current costs, at an average of 
$0.05 per kw. hour, brought the 
costs to approximately $175 per 
month. With privately generated 
power costs during four months of 
1935, May, June, July and August, 
the engine operated 696 hours, 
using 38 gallons of “lube” oil cost- 
ing $16.51 and 2,142.5 gallons of 
fuel oil, costing $139.24. Nine and 
one-half hours of labor 
charged to the plant’s operation, 
or a total of $5.70 for labor. This 
brings the total operating cost to 
$231.80 for the four months. Dur- 
ing the same four months of the 
previous year costs for purchased 
current were $648. This means a 
saving of $416.20 for the four 
months or more than $1,200 a 
year. Of course, this figure does not 
include depreciation charges or 
amortization, but with the saving 
of $1,200 a year it would seem 
reasonable to assert that the equip- 
ment would pay for itself in a short 
period of regular operation. 


were 


Collection Idea for September 


HEN courtesy, friend- 
liness and _ patience 
seem ineffective, after 
a series of collection 
letters, many credit men find that a 
firm touch in a letter will bring in 
payment from delinquents who ha- 
bitually wait as long as possible 
before paying their account. Here 
is one typical letter. 
Dear Customer: 
When we first granted you credit 
we investigated your standing. We 


asked several rating agencies, your 
trade association, the banks in 
your town. I have their replies to 
our questions before me. While the 
references you gave told us suffi- 
cient about you to warrant us in 
extending credit to you, none of 
them were exactly enthusiastic in 
describing your record for prompt 
payment. Now we have been asked 
by some of these folks to let them 
know how promptly you paid. 
What can we tell them? We owe 
it to them to tell the truth. Yet 





we dislike very much to do any- 
thing that would prevent your ob- 
taining credit at a time when you 
might need it. But you haven’t paid 
your bill. You haven’t answered our 
letters. You have left us “in the 
lurch.” What would you do? The 
best plan is to send us a check for 
$14.85 right away. Then we can 
extend you more credit and recom- 
mend you to others. 
Yours very truly 

Mailed with discretion this letter 

has proved to be an excellent puller. 
















_ 
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4 ball and chain for executives 
and a stepping stone for juniors 


’ 
By JOHN M. GARTH 


E WAS originally a 
stenographer for the 
sales manager. One day 
when he was on a summer 
vacation touring through Michi- 
gan, he had a wild idea that he 
could sell a big order to the Kresge 
chain stores, which maintain ex- 
ecutive offices there. With only one 
sample in his pocket he crashed in 
to see the buyer and laid the foun- 
dation for a big account. He didn’t 
get the order the first call, but he 
nailed it down a few weeks later. 
That one idea proved to be the 
stepping stone for this young man 
to a bigger job. In a few years he 
was a division sales manager, then 
western sales manager in charge of 
all salesmen west of the big river. 
When the sales manager was hired 
away by a big combination of com- 
petitors he was made sales man- 
ager. Two years later he was vice 
president and general manager. 
Then a strange malady struck 
him. He couldn’t hire any help 
around the office that satisfied him. 
He first tried young men. But he 
couldn’t get along with them. He 
was a good picker, for some of the 
young men he hired quickly found 
good positions elsewhere. Then he 
tried girls—youngsters right out 
of business colleges. But they got 
on his nerves. Then he had a trial 
at middle-age, dignified, experi- 
enced women. In the sales depart- 
ment there was a constant parade 


of new faces. 


The “Let Me Do 
It’ Gomplex 


“OH, YoU 


stood around idly 


All the while his desk was piled 
high with work. He took work home 
at nights. He worked Sundays and 
holidays. On long trips he took big 
portfolios of papers with him. The 
trouble was that he couldn’t dele- 
gate work. When it came time for 
the annual revision of the sales 
manual and price book, he had to 
do it himself. If there was a pro- 
motion piece to get out, he stood 
over the man he assigned to do it. 
Suggestions, criticisms, changes in- 
variably marked every piece of 
work that went through his depart- 
ment. Almost always he would 
finally say, “Oh, you don’t under- 
stand what I want. Let me finish 
it.” The result was that he was al- 
ways behind with his work. 

When he wanted to conduct a 
summer sales promotion contest, 
he would start talking about it 
in February. Ever yone—the assist- 
ant sales manager, the eastern 
sales manager, the western sales 
manager, the sales promotion man- 
ager and even the sample boy— 
[31] 





don’t understand what I want,” he 
would always say, “let me finish it,” as his assistant 


would make layouts and dummies. 
He would end up by condemning 
them all. Then he would start to do 
the job himself, between long trips 
over the various territories he 
supervised. He would end up by a 
last-minute, frantic rehashing of 
last year’s summer sales contest. 
And when it failed to pull as it was 
expected, he would complain, “No 
one around here ever has any new 
ideas.” 

When the slump hit business late 
in 1930 he had no ideas to pull the 
sales curve out of the nose dive it 
took. He was helpless and hysteri- 
cal. The board of directors gave 
him six months to find another job. 
He found one, but kept it less than 
a year. He has had two jobs since; 
neither lasted long. 

Here was a man of marked 
ability—long on energy, short on 
patience. He couldn’t explain 
things to people; he had no pa- 
tience to teach. No one could 
please him. He did much mediocre 
work because he overloaded himself 
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with details. He couldn’t show a 
junior executive where and how to 
improve his work. He had to tear it 
all to pieces and do it over again. 

Now suppose we consider an- 
other sales manager. He was 


originally a salesman for a big 


Detroit house, covering territory in 
the Southeast. A small local manu- 
facturer hired him away as sales 
manager. The day he came to work 
he called in all employees and said, 
“Go on doing your work just as 
you were before I came. I contem- 
plate no changes. No one who pulls 
with me is going to be discharged.” 

Day by day he would call in one 
of the three or four assistants, go 
over the work, make tactful sugges- 
tions for changes and improvement. 
Soon he had all the workers on their 
toes, trying their utmost to do bet- 
ter work. When he saw good work 
he complimented it; where he saw 
a chance for improvement he made 
the suggestion as a kind of dare— 
a sort of “That’s pretty good, but 
I have a hunch you can do better.” 

It wasn’t long until a big Chi- 
cago house heard of him and offered 
him the general manager’s job. 
Here he followed the same tactics. 
Instead of trying to do all the work 
himself, he was content to super- 
vise, organize, deputize. Again he 
repeated his first success. He was 
the cause of much speculation in the 
new offices because none of his asso- 
ciates were able to catch him taking 
work home, because he always had 
time to advise, to chat and to plan 
ahead. Not that he didn’t do plenty 
of work. When he took an after- 
noon off to analyze a territory he 
knew more about it by five o’clock 
than anyone else in the office, or 
even the salesman on the job. When 
he started in to work out a sales 
contest he knew what he wanted, 
and was able to outline it briefly 
but so thoroughly that an assistant 
could put it together. He knew 
every detail of the business but he 
let others shoulder responsibility as 
fast as they were able. 

Never were there endless confer- 
ences; never were there a maze of 
conflicting orders, changed deci- 








sions, or vague instructions. The 
bankers heard about him and he has 
had three big jobs during the de- 
pression, each time leaving his old 
job to a man he had trained, each 
time going on to something bigger. 

The executive who wants to do 
everything himself—who is for- 
ever saying, “I can’t get anything 
done right around here”—is slated 
for the toboggan. But the junior 
who is forever saying, “Let me do 
it,” is on the way up as sure as 
there is juice in a watermelon. 

A funny case came to a head just 
recently. A young man went into a 
big chain store division office. He 
was put in charge of a set of fairly 
simple records. Part of his records 
had to be consolidated, each month, 
in a big and complicated report to 
the home office. The man who had 
charge of making up this report 
fussed and fumed about it for two 
weeks each month. Then he worked 
nights for a week, always getting 
the report off a day or two days 
late. Invariably it was full of 
erasures, changes and, sad to say, 
some errors. 

“Don’t see what they want with 
this report.” “Bet no one ever looks 
at it.” “What do those big-shots in 
New York think we are out here, 
slaves?” These were but a few of 
the oft-repeated complaints every- 
one in the branch office had grown 
accustomed to hearing. The branch 
office manager had tried to induce 
several other clerks to take over the 
job of making out the reports each 
month. But no one wanted the job. 
They were afraid of it. 

The young man we mentioned 
two paragraphs back decided that 
here was a chance to win some free 
advertising for himself. He thought 
that if he made out the report one 
month, without errors, with no 
erasures, at least twice as neat as 
it had been done, and on time, that 
it would earn the approval of big- 
office officials. So he asked for the 
job—“Let me do it,” he said. The 
job was turned over to him. By or- 
ganizing the work, and sticking to 
the job, he finished the report in 
two days—about three days ahead 








of time. With painstaking care he 
typed it, adding here and there an 
explanatory comment, or an extra 
remark to make the figures clear. 

After it went to New York he 
sat back and waited for comment. 
But none came. The second month 
he made more improvements, clari- 
fied some questions about certain 
figures, and turned it in right on 
time to the dot. This second report 
brought results. The New York 
office officials noticed the improve- 
ments he made, noticed the better 
appearance, the remarks and foot- 
notes. They decided to put him in 
charge of consolidating all reports. 
He got a raise in salary too. It 
looks as if he is going to town in 
this organization. 

Many a junior won his first 
chance to show what he could do 
simply by saying, “Let me do it—I 
think I can put it over.” 

There are disagreeable jobs in 
every office. There are knotty re- 
ports to be prepared; there are 
monotonous figure jobs to be han- 
dled; there are tough letters to 
write; bad situations with cus- 
tomers which should be cleared up. 
The average man or woman dodges 
these jobs, content to play safe. 
But to the junior executive who is 
on his toes these jobs are bread and 
meat, bone and sinew, the stepping 
stones to bigger jobs. 

There is a credit manager who 
came up from an assistant’s job. 
As an assistant he went through 
the accounts month by month and 
picked out delinquencies. He did 
this job for years. It is a monoto- 
nous, time-wasting process, old- 
fashioned and obsolete. But when 
he became credit manager he in- 
sisted on continuing the work him- 
self, instead of passing it on to his 
assistant as his predecessor did. 
Half his time is consumed in doing 
jobs he once did as an assistant. He 
is one of those, “Oh, I can’t get 
things done right around here,” 
fellows. He is stymied, right where 
he is, because the officials of his 
company have realized that he is 
just a born assistant, and not a 
real executive. 














Seattle Merchants Adopt 
Mass Gredit Plan 


One credit application, when approved, makes buyer's credit 
sood with 1,400 Seattle merchants. At end of month one 
check may be mailed to headquarters to pay all bills 


HE Retail Service Bureau, 
of Seattle, performs the 
complete credit cycle for 
1,400 retailers, beginning 
with the authorization of the ac- 
count and following through until 
collection is accomplished. 

Through advertising, sponsored 
by both the bureau itself and the 
stores subscribing to its service, 
consumers apply to Retail Service 
for the privilege of credit. When 
this is granted, the consumer user 
of R.S.B. has opened an account, 
not with one but with more than 
1,400 retailers, thereby permitting 
the charged purchasing of most 
anything that could be needed, 
from taxicab service and a finger 
wave to wearing apparel. 

As long as the customer is armed 
with proper identification from the 
R.S.B., he may charge at any of 
the stores signed up as R.S.B. 
members. At statement time, he 
gets one bill from the bureau, cov- 
ering any and all services and ma- 
terials purchased during the month 
at member stores. Also, he may 
swell his solo check, made out to 
R.S.B., to include bills from non- 
member stores, and request that 
the bureau individual 
checks for him. If the consumer is 
an income taxpayer, an R.S.B. 
statement will inform him precisely 
as to taxes paid along with mer- 
chandise payments, such as the 
gasoline tax, so that he may claim 


forward 


due exemptions. 
In short, to the harried executive 


or the individual who “hates fig- 
ures,” R.S.B. performs as an ultra- 
private secretary, ably cushioning 
tenth-of-the-month blues. It even 
functions as a watchdog, for most 
R.S.B. accounts have limits, set by 
the consumers themselves, as to 
how much should be charged to 
open accounts during a month. 
This limit is carefully. worked out 
by R.S.B. authorizers at the time 
that the account is opened, on the 
premise of the individual’s salary, 
size of family, etc. Wells J. Hunt- 
ley, who originated the plan, and 
the men he has gathered for his 
staff, take the attitude that credit 
properly begins with the extension 
of the right amount of credit! 

The consumer nothing 
extra for using R.S.B.; all the ex- 


penses of mass credit are covered 


pays 


in service fees from retailers using 
the service. The charge is in direct 
percentage relation to the dollar 
volume of credit business that flows 
through the member store. 

The retailer pays for the serv- 
ice only when it is used, in contrast 
to the expenses of the store-main- 
tained credit department, which 
remain about constant during dull 
or peak times. 

Also, all the risk of credit is as- 
sumed by R.S.B. The day after a 
patron charges an item, the bureau 
pays the merchant in full—then 
collects from the consumer at the 
next first of the month. This, of 
course, enables the R.S.B. store to 
take all cash discounts which are 

[33] 


available. At the present time, the 
Retail Service Bureau, according 
to officials, has the highest collec- 
tion percentage in Seattle. 

That 1,400 Seattle retailers dis- 
play the insignia of R.S.B. in their 
windows, buy advertising space to 
tell the world of their affiliation 
with the bureau, pass out applica- 
tions for credit among customers, 
may be traced to the many advan- 
tages falling to the retailer through 
the use of mass credit. 

Several cash stores, for in- 
stance, have lately reported the 
doubling of their volumes since sub- 
R.S.B. “Formerly,” 
said a clothing merchant, “our 


scribers to 


only means of accelerating volume 
was to increase our cash patron- 
age. Now we can stimulate volume 
by reaching the group of people 
who prefer the convenience of 
spaced payments.” 

Another merchant who has al- 
ways extended the courtesy of 
credit reports a similar gain in 
volume but for a different reason. 
“Heretofore,” he pointed out, “we 
were confined, in doing business, to 
the amount of credit we could 
afford to put on our books.” 

R.S.B. mass credit becomes es- 
pecially adaptable to the merchant 
due for regular seasonal slumps. In 
the case of fuel dealers, for example, 
it has long been the practice to sell 
winter fuel at special summer rates, 
in order to sustain a sluggish sum- 
mer period, but it has been in- 
creasingly difficult for the smaller 
operator to use this logical sales 
expedient, due to the inability of 
the consumer to complete payments 
for the fuel until several months 
hence. R.S.B. solves this long dis- 
tance dilemma, by remunerating the 
fuel dealer as soon as the trans- 
action is completed, and collecting 
time payments from the patron. 





TRAILER COAGHES—AMERICA'S| 


VERY one of the 292 manu- 
facturers in the country 
who are making trailers 
today knows that he is in 

a business that has figuratively 
leaped out of its swaddling clothes 
and into the fat lady’s dress in the 
side show, in a single chest-expan- 
sion. If predictions are true, and 
the hopped-up pituitary glands in 
this Trailer Freak reach forecast 
official readings, the fat lady’s 
dress will split at the seams before 
spring, because trailers in the 
United States will not only double 
but triple in number in 1937. 
Most significant confirmation of 
this augury of expansion is the 
appearance of the first trailers of 
old and established automotive 


Lert, top to bottom: Royal, 
made in the Royal-Wilhelm furni- 
ture plant; a Schelbro, made by 
Schelm Brothers, long-established 
truck body builders ; interior of the 
new Pierce Arrow job. Below: 
Loading Schult trailers at Elk- 
hart; Kauneel (built like a yacht ) 
steel chassis coach 








EWEST $75,000,000 BUSINESS 


With a visible demand of 100,000 to 125,000 orders in 
1957, the pioneer manufacturers are struggling to fill orders 
and perfect distribution as protection against the entry of 
bié motor car makers in the trailer coach manufacturing field 


companies such as Pierce Arrow, 
Hayes Body and Federal Trucks, 
the promised trailers of Checker 
Cab and Fisher Body, and the 
rumored imminence of Chrysler 
and General Motors in the indus- 
try. Clearly, “big money” is tak- 
ing notice—a sign that the “little 
guy” who has borne the brunt of 
experimentation can hand up his 
knowledge and his two-by-four 
business to the monster corpora- 
tions and let them produce a thou- 
sand super-slick turnouts to his 
fervently hand-wrought one. 

Until now, the lead in the indus- 
try has been held by Covered 
Wagon. If Pierce Arrow’s present 
steel and aluminum trailer proves 
popular (delivery of the first 
orders begins this month) they are 
equipped at their Buffalo factory 
to turn out four hundred and sixty 
trailers more a day than Covered 
Wagon is now prepared to make 
running at maximum daily produc- 
tion. These figures give merely a 
suggestion of the scale on which 
trailers might be manufactured 
should the motor car industry de- 
cide that the hour had struck to 
take over and carry on. 


2 
By THODA COCROFT 


At the moment, the trailer in- 
dustry is still full of poor “little 
guys,” craftsmen who are operat- 
ing on shoe strings, carpenters 
whose “factories” are the yards in 
back of garages, cabinetmakers 
who make one trailer at a time, and 
only when they sell it are able to 
begin on the next one. 

Removing such small fry from 
the accredited list, and not yet 
taking into account worthy but un- 
tallied newcomers, the number of 
trailer makers who have been turn- 
ing out over one hundred trailers 


per month, month since 


March of this year, simmers down 


every 


to fourteen. 

Covered Wagon, which lifted it- 
self into the “success” classifica- 
tion in 1934, is still the leader and 
is making three trailers to its near- 
est and newest competitor’s one. 
No one really knows who is second. 
It may be Palace Travel Coach Cor- 
poration, or it may be Silver Dome, 
Inc., which has made and sold more 
than Palace, but suppliers report 


Pierce Arrow’s new job is an innovation in that its sides 
are aluminum panels. Deliveries will begin early in September 


[35] 
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BRIEF FACTS ABOUT LEADING TRAILERS 








Manufacturer Prices 


Length 


Weight 
Equipped 


Chassis Walls 





The Aladdin Company $645-$985 


Alma Trailer Company 495-607.75 


Covered Wagon Co. 395-1185 


Federal Motor Truck Co. | 595 and up 
645-1390 
395 and up 
840-1295 
650-1050 


Gilkie Trailers Corp. 
Hayes Body Corp. 
Hollywood Trailer Co. 
Kabin Koach Company 


400-3800 
628-890 


Kauneel Coach Company 
Kozy Coach Company 


600-1850 
395-995 


Land Cruiser Trailer Co. 
Palace Travel Coach Corp. 


495-995 
562.50-945 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Corp. 
Royal-Wilhelm Co. 


450-3600 
248-985 


Roycraft Coach Co. 
Schult Trailers 








425-1500 
465-975 


Schelm Bros. 
Silver Dome, Inc. 


345-1200 
315-1475 


Travelear Company 
Trotwood Trailers 


495 and up 
550-1050 


U.S. Coach Company | 
Vagabond Coach Mfg. Co.| 





15’-6”’ to 
18’ 

16’ 

16’ to 22’ 


16’-6” 


17’ to 19’ 


12’ to 18’ 
18’ to 20’ 


17’ to 19’ 


12’ to 17’ 


| 16’ 


16’ to 18’ 


| 2200 


14’ to 18’6”| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


1950 to 
2200 
1200 to 
1700 
1600 to 
2450 


2400 to 
2800 


2100 


1200 to 
1700 

1825 

1735 to 


| 

| wood, | weatherwood 

| steel 

plywood and 

leatherette 

| wood and 

| leatherette 

plywood and 
leatherette 


wood, 
steel 
wood, | 


steel 
steel 


steel 
steel 
steel panels 


steel 
steel | 
| 





steel 


steel 
| wood, 


masonite 





| plywood and 
fabrikoid 
aluminum 


wood, | masonite 


steel 


wood and 
fabrikoid 

masonite 

masonite 


steel 


steel 
wood, 


10’-5” to 
17’.8”" 

14’ to 19’ | 

16’-8” to | 
19’-6” 


2285 steel 


plywood and 
artifi. leather 


1100 to | steel 


2300 








wood, | masonite 


| steel | 


1900 to 
2400 

















that Palace is currently buying 
more parts and supplies than Silver 
Dome. 

At Palace, B. R. Scheff, form- 
erly of Covered Wagon, is the 
executive largely responsible for 
stepping up the firm’s production 
since April of this year to three 
hundred and fifty trailers per 
month. Silver Dome comes _neck- 
and-neck, after Covered Wagon 
and with one of the youngest presi- 
dents in the business, N. C. Wolfe. 
Travelo, Schelbro, Schult, Aladdin, 
Roycraft, Alma, Trotwood, Gilkie, 
Autocruiser, Tallyho and Vaga- 
bond have a production range some- 
where between sixty and two hun- 
dred per month. 

There are 278 other companies 
making from one trailer a year to 
sixty a month, some of them out- 


standing in custom jobs, others 
peerless in quality work, still others 
pre-eminent in craftsmanship, fit- 
tings, or novelty of equipment. 
There are many newcomers too, 
who are still too young for fair 
estimates, such as Royal Coach in 
Sturgis, Michigan, which is turn- 
ing out a superior trailer in the 
grandly ample Wilhelm Furniture 
Factory; the Batavia Body Com- 
pany at Batavia, Illinois, which is 
large and well financed and gives 
promise, from the forty trailers 
turned out to date, of a very high- 
grade product. In fact, every week 
new companies are jumping into 
the field. The cry is for more trail- 
ers and the clinching argument is 
the statement of manufacturers 
and parts makers that all trailer 
companies were behind in orders 


this past summer, some of them 
still being unable to fill orders re- 
ceived. 

Dr. Sherman, president of Coy- 
ered Wagon, feels that prospective 
trailer growth has been overdilated 
by false prophets, and Wilbur 
Schult, president of Schult Trail- 
ers, declares that the trailer busi- 
ness has been “terribly exagger- 
ated.” 

“If very many more people live in 
trailers,” explains Dr. Sherman, 
“then real estate values will begin 
to drop, houses will cheapen in 
price and people will go back to 
them. The thing will balance it- 
self.” 

At this writing it is true that all 
trailer production has slowed down 
a little. This is explained in part 
by the automobile show for which 
the distributors are holding off, the 
dealers waiting for new models and 
the factories eying each other 
with avid curiosity, wondering 
what new wrinkles their rivals will 
produce. 

Always seasonal, although an in- 
fant in years, the drop after the 
summer vacation demand in the 
trailer business is considerably 
lower this year, the manufacturers 
insist, than last. 

Where sales 
through a distributing organiza 
tion independent of the automobile 
industry (the sub-dealer only in the 
smaller cities and towns, handling 
both trailers and autos), the drop 
is apparently less than where trail- 
er sales have been entrusted to 
automobile men whose first business 
is the selling of cars and not that 


have been _ built 


of selling trailers. 

It is said in automotive circles 
that one of the chief reasons the 
automobile industry has been coyly 
hesitant about entering the trail- 
er field is the realization that to 
sell trailers successfully an entirely 
new distributing machine must 
necessarily be built up. The truth 
of this has been forcefully demon- 
strated by Covered Wagon, an or- 
ganization which first inaugurated 
distribution independent of auto- 
mobile selling; then, in the last 
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ALADDIN’s coach comes from the well-known Aladdin Company’s ready-cut house plant at Bay City, Michigan 





year, repudiated its early religion 
and knelt at the altar of the high PAST AND FUTURE PRODUCTION ESTIMATES 
pressure gods of automobile sell- SS = 
ing and sales promotion. Estab- | 7 
To illustrate best their early lished Aner 
creed, there is no more poignant cole — : Sie ae mae 
example than that of Robert C. 1931 386 90 150 
Crist, the notably successful Cov- £000 | 16,600 
ts i . i, 2,06 50,000* 
ered Wagon dealer in Chicago. Mr. ; paper oer ee 
Pied eae 2 ] coal 1900 1926 5,000 600 | 780 
rist was formerly an automobile 1935 1935 310 500 | 2,400 
man and had four Nash salons in 1933 750 1,200 | 7,000 to 8,000 
Chicago. When he got trailer reli- 1935 1935 51 125 450 to 500 
gion he said that it was necessary a = ro es me means 
: : 936 5 ,0¢ 3, 
for him to forget all that he had Schelm Bros., Inc. 1904 1931 1,100 800 1,200 
learned in practical auto-trading 
and go over into the field of 


Silver Dome, Inc. 1924 1931 2,255 3,600 12,000 to 15,000 
Romance. Since Mr. Crist had ac- 


Trotwood Trailers, Inc. 1932 1930 460 300 600 to 1,000 
Vagabond Coach Mfg. Co. 1931 1932 600 750 1,500 or more 
quired the trailer-bug by volun- 
tary exposure, before he had any 


*Obviously an over-optimistic statement. All these estimates are the manufacturers’ own and AMERICAN 
idea that he wanted to sell trailers, 


Date First = 
Estimated 
1937 Sales 


Estimated 
1936 Sales 


Total 


Manufacturer 
Sales 





Anderson Coach Co. 1931 


1907 
1929 


The Aladdin Company 
Covered Wagon Company 
Gilkie Trailers Corp. 
Hollywood Trailer Co. 
The Kauneel Company 
Land-Cruiser Trailer Co. 
Palace Travel Coach Corp. 
Royal-Wilhelm Co. 


1929 











BusINEss assumes no responsibility for the estimates. 
his only difficulty was in eliminating 
crack automobile salesmen and 
building up a sales force imbued 
with traileritis, which, as everyone 
knows who knows anything about 
trailers, is a cross between a cult 
and a disease. If you’re immune to 
it you’ll never make a good trailer 
salesman, dealer, distributor or 
manufacturer. Mr. Crist never em- 
ploys a salesman or contacts a 
dealer who is not continuously en- 
joying a healthy dose of trailer- 
itis. His account of building up his 
organization, as well as that of 


other trailer distributors and deal- 
ers, will be given in detail in a later 
installment of this article. 

At the moment, it is sufficient to 
point out that in building up trailer 
sales through the country, it is the 
trailer nuts who have been notably 
successful. 

In 1935 Covered Wagon changed 
its policy and its personnel, and a 
high pressure sales manager from 
the automobile industry was hired 
and automobile dealers, instead of 
confirmed traileritis addicts, were 
thrust into the picture (in spite of 


the fact that Dr. Sherman is a firm 
believer that trailer fans are the 
most competent trailer salesmen 
and he himself was afflicted with 
traileritis at an early age when, as 
a solution for the onerous job of 
opening and closing summer cot- 
tages, he decided on a home-made 
trailer for family vacations). 
Subsequently, in the parlance of 
the industry, these auto-trailer 
auto dealers were “floorplanned” 
with This was effected 
through an arrangement with a 


(C.L.T.) by 


coaches. 


financing company 
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IntTERIoR of a Silver Dome Coach, one of the pioneer coaches, and a 
neck-and-neck contestant for second place im the trailer coach industry 


which the dealer paid 10 per cent 
of the wholesale price on the num- 
ber of trailers he fancied, acquired 
trailers for his showroom floors for 
ninety days (at 6 per cent) with an 
optional renewal for sixty days 
longer if not sold. At the expiration 
of this time if the trailers still re- 
mained unsold they were returned 
to the factory which was left, as it 
*twere, holding the bag. 

Thus plunging auto dealers and 
salesmen into the romantic busi- 
ness of trailer selling, when their 
experience had been in the matter- 
of-fact line of trading and taking 
orders, soon proved that trailer 
sales, without a national advertis- 
ing campaign such as the automo- 
bile industry has accustomed us to 
affix public demand, could not be 
high pressured. 

Just how many Covered Wag- 
ons were returned to Mt. Clemens 
by “floorplanned” dealers, and, as 
a result, just how much it was 
necessary for the factory to cur- 
tail production, has been grossly 
exaggerated by competitors. 

Mud-slinging and a general reci- 
procity policy of disparagement 
are youthful phases of the indus- 
try that it will doubtless outgrow. 
Today, in the automobile business 
one would never hear an executive 


of General Motors say that a Ford 
was no good. Tolerance and 
breath of vision are adult traits and 
will inevitably materialize as the 
trailer business lops off its adoles- 
cent fat and thins down to brawny 
manhood. The catcalls, at the 
moment, with which most manu- 
facturers malign each other, are in 
practically universal usage. In 
the writer’s survey of the industry, 
only Roycraft and Gilkie escaped 
the opprobrium of back-knifing 
competitors. 

That they are not yet “business” 
men has been said of many of them, 
especially the shoe-stringers who 
will, and are, shaking out of the in- 
dustry every day, as it settles down 
to normal growth. Whether or not 
the automobile business takes it 
over, a few dominant firms and a 
few powerful personalities will cer- 
tainly emerge to carry on while the 
hundreds of small, one-horse con- 
cerns fall to extinction by the way- 
side. 

This was forcibly illustrated at 
the first meeting of coach trailer 
manufacturers at Hotel Breakers, 
Cedar Point, Ohio, last month 
(August 12, 1936). Tentative at- 
tempts at forming a coach trailers’ 
association have been made for 
three years without success. For 


many reasons, probably the most 
important being that of protecting 
themselves against detrimental 
legislation impending in various 
states, is an organization essential, 
and yet only the minority can read 
the handwriting on the wall. 

The forty-five men attending 
that meeting dragged out petty 
objections through an afternoon 
and evening, accomplished nothing, 
adjourned for dinner and reassem- 
bled again. Finally, the majority 
who had stymied the leaders with 
infant arguments, now childishly 
tired, drifted away, leaving the 
executives of eight trailer coach 
companies to survive, fighting 
grittily for their own welfare and 
that of the entire industry. These 
represented the trailer firms manu- 
facturing Silver Dome, Schult, 
Palace, U. S. Coach, Alma, Kabin 
Koach, Schelbro and Clare, and it 
was they who formed the Coach 
Trailer Manufacturers Association 
with officers representing Schelbro, 
Palace and Kabin Koach, and di- 
rectors representing Gilkie, Kozy 
Coach, Travelo, Silver Dome, 
Schult, Covered Wagon, Kabin 
Koach, Palace and Schelbro. This 
survival of a few definite firms and 
forceful personalities seemed to 
foreshadow a probable picture of 
the entire industry in the next two 
years, in which the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest is certain to 
apply as the leaders forge ahead 
and the weaklings sift out. 

Large or small, every trailer 
company is optimistic about its 
production next year. Their esti- 
mates vary from Covered Wagon’s 
flamboyant 50,000 to Trotwood’s 
and Gilkie’s conservative 780. 

Trailers in present production, 
and innocent of the anticipated 
frills to be first displayed at the 
automobile show, range in price 
from $248 to $20,000. The aver- 
age price for an average trailer is 
around $500. The customer who 
pays more is getting more in acces- 
sories or in some other value, be- 
cause there is no opportunity, as 
the industry stands, to make up 
price reduction (Continued on page 46) 





“ALT AND RUN’ SALESMEN 


NE of the results of the 
recent reduction in rail- 
road fares has been the 
decision by several im- 

portant companies to travel a 
larger number of salesmen by rail. 
This is not just because the lower 
rates make it cheaper to travel 
some territories by rail and bus 
than by auto, but it reflects a grow- 
ing conviction in the minds of 
many sales managers that selling 
has developed into altogether too 
much of a mileage contest. Since 
the advent of the salesman’s auto- 
mobile there is too much talk about 
the number of people seen, the num- 
ber of towns “made” and the num- 
ber of miles traveled, and too little 
interest in the thoroughness of the 
job that is being done. 

No sales manager would want to 
go back to the horse-and-buggy 
days of selling, but none would 
deny that in those days salesmen 
got closer to customers, came to 
have a better understanding of 
their problems, and sold them a 
substantially higher percentage of 


Isn't it about time for this “hurry-up’ and “skip-stop” selling 
to slow down enough to permit salesmen to do a reasonably 
complete and thorough job of creative business building? 


e 
By J. C. ASPLEY 


their total requirements than does 
the motorized hurry-upper of to- 
day. Perhaps it would be too much 
to give all the credit to the sales- 
man. It wasn’t his fault that he had 
to wait an hour or two for the next 
train, but time was the least of his 
worries, and he had all the time 
in the world to call on every pos- 
sible prospect in town. 

There was no “high-spotting” a 
town in those days. There was no 
looking at a store window, going 
down the street twenty miles an 
hour, and deciding that the owner 
couldn’t pay his bills even if he did 


buy, so why waste time on him? No, 
in those old horse-and-buggy days 
the salesman walked down Main 
Street and had time to visit not 
only every possible prospect in 
town, but time to chat with the 
newspaper publisher and the bank- 
er to boot. Old-time salesmen will 
tell you that some of their “hottest” 
tips came from chance information 
they picked up waiting for the next 
train. I repeat, no one wants to go 
back to horse-and-buggy selling, 
yet one cannot help but wonder if 
it would not be better for all con- 
slowed down 


cerned if salesmen 





HOW MANY ACCOUNTS SHOULD A SALESMAN HANDLE? 











Line of Business 


Average Number of 
Accounts Handled 
by One Salesman 





Auto Accessories. . . 
Building Material Specialties 


Clothing (Child Specialties) 
Clothing (Ladies’) 
Clothing (Men’s) 
Confectionery........ 

Drug Specialties........... 
Drugs (Wholesale)....... 

Dry Goods Specialties.......... 
Dry Goods (Wholesale)... ....... 
Electric Lighting Specialties. . . 
Fertilizers 

Funeral Supplies............... 
Furnaces and Heating Apparatus. 


‘Grocery (Biscuits)................... 


Furniture (Kitchen Cabinets)......... | 


450 Grocery (Wholesale) 
100 Knitwear 
257 Lithographers 


75 Magazine and Publishers 
Oil Stoves and Heaters 


200 
350 Optical 
350 


70 Paper (Mfg.) 

200 
60 Paper (Wholesale) 
36 Pharmacists 


150 Plumbing Supplies, Mfrs. and Jobbers 


125 Seeds 
300 


150 Stoves and Ranges. . 
75 (Small) Tool Manufacturers 100 








Line of Business 


150 Groceries (Coffee and Spices) 150 


Packing House Products 
100 Paints and Varnishes 


Shirts and Collars (Men’s) 162 


Average Number of 
Accounts Handled 
by One Salesman 


125 
150 
100 
200 
325 
300 
100 
200 
700 

75 
150 
500 
250 
600 


100 
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their tempo just a little, and made 
haste more slowly. 

Take the case of a salesman 
working up in New England for a 
wholesale dry goods house. This 
salesman is supposed to “cover” 
two hundred towns, and service 
four hundred customers. That is a 
lot of customers. And it is a lot of 
towns. Back in pre-depression days 
it used to be considered that the 
most accounts a salesman could 
thoroughly service was about one 
hundred. Then, when the depression 
came and sales territories were 
doubled and trebled in the inter- 
ests of economy, the average began 
to climb. Today, I would say that 
salesmen are expected by their 
managers to call on twice as many 
customers as they should. In other 
words, if most territories, and I am 
thinking now of staple lines more 
than one-time specialties were cut 
in half, I believe selling costs would 
be drastically reduced, and a much 
healthier and more permanent 
trade built up. 

A salesman who is supposed to 
his trade once a month 
should not be required to make 
more than three interviews a day. 
That would give him plenty of time 
to do a thorough selling job. He 
would not have to rush in, grab the 
orders off the hook, and rush out 
and on to the next town. Three 
calls a day, twenty working days 
to the month, would give him sixty 
adequately, fully sold customers. 
In some territories the number 
might be stepped up. 

It might be argued, and with 
some reason, that it is not alone 
the salesmen who are in a hurry 
today. Customers are in an even 
greater sweat to get rid of sales- 
men and send them on their way. 
The tempo of business has changed. 
Even small-town merchants grow 
restive when asked to sit down and 
talk for any length of time. But 
human nature is the same today 
as it has always been, and business 
men are just as eager to talk with 
people who can give them money- 
making ideas as they were back in 
the covered wagon days. Doing a 


cover 


thoroughgoing selling job does not 
mean taking up a customer’s time 
by telling him the latest Mae West 
story, or discussing Lemke’s 
chances for election. That is not 
selling ; it is just being a nuisance. 
What it does mean is to get the 
customer to open up and give you 
the real reasons why he is not giv- 
ing you more business, which can 


best be done by evidencing a real 


desire to help him make money. It 
may take a little time, but having 
once done it a whole new world for 
increased helpfulness and business 
unfolds to you. 

There is another evil of the gaso- 
line age of selling that needs an 
airing. I’m thinking now of sales- 
men who “team up” with other 
salesmen making the same towns to 
save “expenses.” Salesmen insist 
that giving another salesman a ride 
in no way interferes with their 
work. They argue that since both 
have customers in the same town, 
what is the sense of each one doing 
his own driving? But what hap- 
pens? Since you have a friend out- 
side waiting for you, it is only na- 
tural that you are going to rush 
the interview just a little. Your 
friend is in a hurry to get on to the 
next town, so you make the call 
“snappy.” You might, if you were 
not in a hurry, have told the cus- 
tomer about the new advertising 
campaign the company is prepar- 
ing, or helped him work out a cir- 
cular to distribute at the county 
fair, or even passed along that 
stunt which worked out so well for 
a customer in another county. But 
that would have taken time, and 
you were in a hurry. So you put it 
off for the next trip; added to the 
list of things you intend to do, but 
for some reason or other never get 
around to doing. You know the old 
saying about good intentions. 

Right along the same line comes 
the matter of opening new accounts. 
I dare say that the gravest flaw in 
the streamlined methods of today is 
failure to do adequate account re- 
placement selling. Even to suggest 
to the average seventy-mile-an- 
hour salesman that he ought to 


open more new accounts would 
start a hurricane blowing through 
the office. He is too busy to open 
up new accounts. It takes too much 
time, and besides he knows every- 
one in his territory and all worth 
selling are on his books, etc. Have 
you ever noticed that when the 
company puts on a new account 
contest, where prizes are offered 
for quotas of new accounts, these 
chaps who squeal the loudest about 
their lack of time usually turn up 
with the largest number of new ac- 
counts? It is more than a coinci- 
dence. It shows that the salesmen 
who are in the biggest hurry, or 
think they are, usually neglect their 
territories the most. They are so 
imbued with the idea of getting on 
to the next town that they haven’t 
time for any customer who is not 
standing at the door with an order 
in his hand. To go inside the store 
would slow up their schedule! And 
to wait while another salesman fin- 
ishes with the buyer, or to do a bit 
of missionary work with the clerks, 
well, that is simply not in the mod- 
ern picture of selling. 

It should not be necessary to de- 
prive salesmen of automobiles to 
correct this fault in sales manage- 
ment. After all, the costs of oper- 
ating cars are steadily declining, 
and will soon overtake even the new 
rail fares, if you add in taxi fares, 
drayage and reduced effectiveness 
in operating. What is needed is a 
thoroughgoing, educational cam- 
paign to impress salesmen with the 
high cost of “hurry-up” selling. 
Salesmen, after all, are business 
men, and can see just as quickly 
as any other business men, the wis- 
dom of operating themselves so as 
to make the most of their opportu- 
nities. Cutting down territories so 
as to remove the need for hurrying 
is one step in the right direction. 
Putting an absolute ban on carry- 
ing “passengers” is another. The 
automobile still remains the most 
effective way to travel a salesman 
in 90 per cent of the sales terri- 
tories which require regular cover- 
age. It is simply a matter of using 
them properly. 
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Nickels and Pennies by the Million 


(Continued from page 22 


as a fundamental factor in the suc- 
cess of the proposed business. 

After much experimentation a 
machine was developed. Then the 
search for products to sell began. 
At the time the company was or- 
ganized, Baby Ruth Candy bars, 
made by the Curtiss Candy Com- 
pany of Chicago, were the best 
selling bars marketed nationally. 
So they went to Otto Schnering, 
president of Curtiss, and asked him 
to sell them candy. At first Mr. 
Schnering was dubious. He said 
he had always refused to sell 
vending machine operators because 
they demanded a short weight 
package; either that or they de- 
manded inferior quality. He didn’t 
propose to jeopardize the good 
name of Baby Ruth by joining 
hands with operators who cheated 
the public. But Mr. Leverone con- 
vinced him that Automatic Canteen 
would conduct its business on a 
higher plane than most other vend- 
ing machine operations. So he en- 
tered into an agreement with Auto- 
matic Canteen that Baby Ruth 
bars were to enjoy exclusive sales 
rights in the Canteens. 

That was mistake Number 1 to 
be made by the new company. Ma- 
chines were installed and sales were 
excellent—for a few weeks. Then 
sales hit the toboggan. Machines 
that had been selling out almost 
daily remained full of unsold candy 
for a week. What was the trouble? 
It was soon determined that peo- 
ple want a greater variety. A 
steady diet of Baby Ruth bars 
failed to appeal to the people who 
patronized Automatic Canteens. 

Here was serious trouble for the 
new company. They had contracted 
to sell only Baby Ruth candy. Was 
this the end of a promising enter- 
prise? They told their story to Mr. 
Schnering and he quickly agreed to 
release them from the “exclusive” 
provision in the contract. 

Then they approached Hershey. 


Everyone knew that Hershey was, 
perhaps more than any other 
manufacturer, jealous of his splen- 
did reputation, of the enormous 
consumer acceptance for any prod- 
uct that bore his name. But when 
they began to tell their story to 
W. F. R. Murrie, president of the 
Hershey Chocolate Corporation, he 
said, “I know all about you folks. 
We have investigated. We have 
confidence in your plan. You can 
have all the Hershey products you 
can sell.” But he added, by way 
of warning, that he had no con- 
fidence that the business would grow 
into the proportions that Automa- 
tic Canteen officials anticipated. So 
then, Hershey bars were added to 
the stock in Automatic Canteens. 
Since then, Mr. Murrie has pub- 
licly acknowledged that Automatic 
Canteens have grown into a bigger 
business than he ever imagined 
they would. 

Today, Automatic Canteen will 
consider almost any good, high 
quality bar or package of candy. 
But before it is even tested in the 
machines it is submitted to a labo- 
ratory for tests as to quality, 
ability to withstand temperature 
changes, purity, value, etc. Later 
in this story we will tell more about 
the need for this testing labora- 
tory. 

With the merchandise problem 
partially solved, the company set 
about increasing the number of 
machines in operation. With the 
first success dozens of people tried 
to buy Automatic Canteens. It 
would have been a great tempta- 
tion for men who were interested in 
a big promotion, for the success of 
the machines would have made it 
possible to sell thousands of ambi- 
tious operators many thousands of 
Automatic Canteens. But the com- 
pany determined that it would sell 
no machines; nor would anyone be 
permitted to operate a Canteen ex- 
cept under the rigid rules laid down 


by the company, and subject to 


‘ frequent inspection and check-ups. 


In some territories the company, 
because capital was limited, did 
franchise operators, but thes: 
operators were not required to pay 
for the franchise, yet some of these 
franchises may prove to be worth 
a million dollars. 

Almost every new installation 
brought new experiences. One of 
the rules laid down was that all 
machines must be placed where they 
would not compete with retail 
stores. For the most part, the 
100,000 machines now in use are in 
industrial plants, offices, factories ; 
although there are a few machines 
in theaters and a few in gasoline 
filling stations. 

To encourage workers, to mini- 
mize theft, sabotage and use of 
slugs, Automatic Canteen urges 
each owner of property, where ma- 
chines are placed, to devote the 
commissions paid by the company 
to the property owner to the em- 
ployees who patronize the machine. 
At Chrysler the commissions from 
Automatic Canteen have paid for 
all uniforms and equipment used 
by the Chrysler athletic and base- 
ball teams. In some companies the 
commissions go into the general 
welfare fund; in others the com- 
missions are used for sick benefits, 
flower funds for sick employees ; in 
one company the commissions are 
used to buy safety gloves for em- 
ployees. This idea alone has been 
partially responsible for the big 
volume of business in many plants. 

After several thousand machines 
had been put in operation, some- 
one thought of adding a mirror to 
the machines. Tests were made: 
machines with mirrors enjoyed a 
perceptible and immediate increase 
in sales. Many thousands of dol- 
lars were spent immediately in 
equipping all old machines with 
mirrors. Reason for this increas« 
which followed installation of mir- 
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rors is obvious. A man stops to | 


adjust his tie in the mirror, sees 
the candy and suddenly realizes | 


that his sweet tooth needs filling; | 
a girl stops to touch up a shiny | 
nose, and she is attacked by a de- | 


sire for a stick of gum. 

On a June day of the first sum- 
mer the machines were in operation, | 
temperatures went to 95 Fahren- | 
heit and above. That day was a | 
sad one for the company. A million 
and a half candy bars melted and 


had to be destroyed. Candy ex- | 
perts were set to work experiment- | 
ing with the problem of handling | 


chocolate coated candies in hot 


weather. Chocolate flows at 90 de- | 


grees. While this problem has never 
been completely solved, 


measures have been taken to insure | 


against repetition of this drastic 
loss. Today, well-known candy 
makers furnish bars especially 
created to withstand summer heat. 
This is why every new product 


certain | 





must undergo severe tests in the 
laboratory. 


From a silk mill owner the offi- | 
cials of Automatic Canteen heard | 


about the loss of several costly 


bolts of silk. A vending machine | 


service man was suspected, because 


a man representing himself as one | 


was thought to have taken the silk. 
Although the vending machine man 
proved innocent, the incident led 
to uniforms—neat, attractive uni- 
forms for every Automatic Can- 
teen service man—to prevent any 
occasional temptations to be dis- 
honest, or to prevent anyone im- 


personating a service man to gain | 


admittance to the factories where 
Automatic Canteens are in opera- 
tion. The uniforms proved to be a 
stimulant to sales because it added 
confidence in the reliability of the 
company, and attracted attention 
to the Canteens every time the 


neatly uniformed man entered a | 


building. Now there are both sum- 
mer and winter weight uniforms for 
every service man. 

A service man was injured inside 
a plant; this led to liability insur- 
ance for every service man, protect- 
ing the plant owners, the men, and 
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Jack L. Warmer 
Vice President in Charge 
of Production 


Mervyn LeRoy 
Director of 
“Anthony Adverse” 


HAT a picture! And what 
a super-job of picture making! 

But Warner Brothers have 
long done big things in a super- 
lative way—so naturally they 
are Dictaphone-e quipped. 

And no single demonstration 
of Dictaphone’s usefulness, they 
tell us—not even the one which 
first showed them the usefulness 
of the equipment—has been 
quite so impressive as the off- 
stage part that Dictaphone played 
in whipping this great new epic 
into shape. 


Available in either the 
Desk or De Luxe Cabinet 


into any executive 


Models, Dictaphone fits fs 


working layout from 
both the practical and 
decorative standpoints 


Company 
Ee ee 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. ; 
In Canada—137 Wellington St., West, Toronto H 
I want to see your representative. : 


Hal B. Wallis 
Associate Executive in Charge 
of Production 


Sheridan Gibney 
Author of 
Screen Play 


And that’sthekeytoDictaphone’s 
soaring success. You can’t double 
the number of your key men 
just because the load suddenly 
doubles. But with Dictaphone, 
executive ability to get things 
done is automatically doubled. 

This simple truth will prove 
itself in your office, too. All 
we ask is the opportunity to 
show what the Dictaphone will 
do for you. Send for the booklet 
mentioned below. Then send 
for a man from the nearest 
Dictaphone office. 


AB-9 j 


Please send me my copy of “What's An Office 
Anyway?” 











# The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to 
which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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the Automatic Canteen Company 
against damage suits for any in- 
juries suffered by service men. 

Somebody bit into a bar of candy 
containing a foreign substance—a 
piece of rock, probably. This led to 
another ironclad rule. No product 
may be sold in Automatic Canteens 
unless it is protected by product 
insurance by the manufacturers. 

The company found some men 
using old, fiber board cartons, 
others using frayed baskets, and 
boxes, none too inviting in appear- 
ance, for carrying candies and sup- 
plies from their cars and trucks to 
the Canteens. This led to the de- 
signing of a neat, light, aluminum 
basket or carrying case for sup- 
plies. This, too, is standardized 
equipment, and another factor in 
building up confidence. 

One morning a service man in a 
northern Michigan town entered a 
plant where sixty Canteens were 
in operation. He noticed the first 
Canteen was empty. Not a bar of 
candy remained. Opening it up, ex- 
pecting a nice pile of nickels, he 
found none. The next Canteen re- 
vealed the same amazing condition 
—empty of stock but no money. 
Inspection revealed that every 
Canteen had been emptied with- 
out benefit of nickels. A hurried 
telephone call brought company 
engineers to the plant. Inves- 
tigation revealed nothing. It was 
a mystery which seemed beyond 
solution until a worker, ashamed 
of the dishonesty of a fellow work- 
er, tipped off the engineers to the 
secret. A fellow worker had found 
a way to make one nickel empty an 
entire canteen. A plan was devised 
to stop this stealing; but despite 
highly ingenious safeguards which 
reject most slugs, the company has 
collected between $80,000 and 
$100,000 worth of slugs. 

Experience has enabled the com- 
pany to divide a nickel into exact 
percentages so that it knows ex- 
actly what percentage of slug 
losses it can stand, what percent- 
age it can pay for the product, 
what percentage as commission, 
what percentage for servicing, etc. 


To some large plants, the serv- 
ice man drives up early in the morn- 
ing and begins servicing machines. 
By the time he has reached the last 
macline, the first one on his route 
needs servicing again. Strange dif- 
ferences in tastes have been re- 
vealed in sales records. At one end 
of a big factory a certain candy 
bar will sell several times faster 
than at the other end. Sales vary 
from shop to shop, from town to 
town, depending on how well the 
products are advertised, the weath- 
er, the size and kind of bar, etc. 

A few simple record cards are 
sufficient for accounting purposes. 
Each service man carries a card for 
every Canteen on his route. This 
card shows the route number, the 
Canteen number, date of installa- 
tion, location of the Canteen and 
name of the man to contact. This 
card provides a space for the date 
of each servicing, the bars sold, the 
nickels (or pennies) received, the 
deductions, and the inventory. An- 
other card, kept at the office, pro- 


vides a recap of this information 
by months for two years for every 
Canteen in service. 

Canteens must be moved con- 
stantly; a plant will reduce its 
working forces; mistakes will be 
made in selecting locations; work- 
ing forces vary by seasons. All 
these and other factors enter into 
the sales-making possibilities of 
every Canteen. Despite all these 
hazards, the company has grown 
amazingly, and we suspect it is, in 
the last analysis, because some big 
men, thought big thoughts about a 
business that has always been 
manned by small men, thinking 
petty thoughts. 

Experiments, still confidential, 
are constantly being carried on 
which, if proved successful, will 
bring sales to unheard of and un- 
dreamed of heights in the future. 
Automatic Canteen feels that, de- 
spite its present tremendous busi- 
ness, the surface of mechanical 
merchandising has barely been 
scratched. 


This Plan Steps Up Sales 
for Scott Kadio 


EHIND the pictures on the 
walls of the salesrooms of 
the Scott Radio Labora- 
tories, Inc., Chicago, are 

concealed dictating machine mouth- 
pieces. Every word that a sales- 
man utters, and every word said by 
a buyer, can be heard by the presi- 
dent of the company in his offices. 

This system was not inaugurated 
as a method of “spying.” Each 
salesman knows of its existence. Its 
purpose is to give the factory head 
and the salesmen an opportunity 
to work together scientifically. 
When a buyer has departed, the 
salesman can, if he wishes, go di- 
rect to E. H. Scott’s office and, to- 
gether, they can go over every word 
of the interview, point out to each 


other any errors to be avoided in 
the future and, together, figure out 
the selling points that have been 
most effective. 

The success of the system and of 
the principles which have come out 
of it are apparent. It is a fact 
that the Scott studio salesmen sell 
radios to nearly 50 per cent of the 
prospects they interview. This is 
the record for a year. 

Before going onto the floor, each 
salesman is put through an inten- 
sive course which gives him a thor- 
ough knowledge of all of the scores 
of features of the 23-tube and 40- 
tube receivers. The importance of 
enthusiasm and _ knowledge is 
stressed throughout the salesman’s 
entire training period. 
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Business Demands Accountants 
—because Accountants Command Business 


than average earnings. 

But today—more than ever before—the competent 
accountant finds his services at a tremendous and in- 
creasing premium. 


A CCOUNTANTS have been in demand—at far better 


made him manager at $125, and ten months later promoted 
him to management of a larger yard at $250 plus a com- 
mission on sales. 
O. D. always thought stories about LaSalle training 
were fairy tales until the training 





The reason, of course, is obvious. 


helped him—a clerk at $75 a month 





In the depression business tightened 
up the reins and is watching costs— 
prices — every move —striving to 
operate on that basis of close con- 
trol so essential to profits. 

Then too, progressive business is 
building now for the return of 
prosperity—laying plans for ex- volumes. 

pansion, for new processes, new 


one source. 








Home-trained C. P. A.’s 
via LaSalle 


—each year, more men, trained at home 
by LaSalle under the Problem Method, 
pass the Certified Public Accountants 
examinations, than come from any other 


That is a significant fact—it tells 


—move up in six months to $125, 
and within four years to $250. To- 
day he is General Auditor of a 
large national organization—and 
his income is more than seven 
times his starting salary. 

As an assistant bookkeeper 
in a great Western bank, C. F. 








H. looked forward to slow 





markets—getting ready for the 
unparalleled opportunities of the next ten years. 
The key to business control lies through figures— 
hence the vital importance of accountancy today, 
and the greater opportunities for the trained 
accountant in 1937 and in the next decade. 


The Home Study Way to 
Accountancy Success 
Thousands upon thousands of men have 
trained for Accountancy with LaSalle— 
at night—at home. 
Their success—their progress—is a matter 
of record. 

Whether their goal was a C. P. A. degree 
or advancement in business, our files 
are full to overflowing with letters re- 

porting income increases so far out of 

line with the time and cost invest- 
ment that there is no comparison. 

Nate, for instance, these four typical 

cases chosen out of thousands more 

we might cite. (Names on request.) 

F. F. A. was a railroad yard clerk 

at $112 a month when he be- 

gan accountancy training with 

LaSalle. Five years later, his 

income was 500% larger and he 

was a Certified Public Accoun- 

tant and attorney. F.C. was 22 

years of age and general all- 

around man in an Arkansas 

lumber yard at $75 a month. 


























Five months later, his firm 


progress. But LaSalle accoun- 
tancy training speeded up his climb to Assistant 
Trust Officer and to a salary increase of 400 
per cent. 





These Men Won Success in Ordinary 
Times—You Will Profit by 
Coming Prosperity 
Remarkable as is the success of these men— 
You will have a decided advantage over them— 
you will be entering accountancy when unusual 
business conditions work with you for success. 
Present conditions and the upturn to pros- 
perity not only call for more capable accoun- 
tants—but offer unusual opportunities for both 
quick and permanent success. The accounting 
student of 1936 will face real opportunity in 
1937 and the accounting leaders of 1940-45 
will be largely determined in 1936-1937, 


—If You Can Qualify 


Ask yourself three questions: 

1. Are you ambitious? 

2. Have you determination? 

3. Can you see and grasp an opportunity? 

If the answers are “Yes”—you are 
qualified. 

If you have determination; if you 
are ambitious; if you can take ad- 
vantage of circumstances—prove it 
by investigating. A two-cent stamp, 
sixty seconds time, and the coupon 
below will bring you full infor- 
mation regarding the best Ac- 
countancy training and the 
opportunities to which such 
training leads. Then you can 
judge intelligently. 








LaSalle Extension University 








LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 947-HR, CHICAGO 
Opportunities in Accountancy—Check below and we will send you a free copy of “Accountancy, the Pro- 
fession that Pays,” also information about our new training in Higher Accountancy, all without obligation. 

[] Higher Accountancy: Leading to position as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Accountant, 


Cost Accountant, etc. 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: If more interested in one of the other fields of business indicated 


below, check that: 

o R. t we . 
rt Bookkeepin 

a ep A. Eonaliie » CD Industrial Management 

0 Railway Accounting (1 Modern Foremanship 

() Traffic Management CD Personal Management 

O Railway Station Management C) Busi d 


0 Law: LL. B. Degree 
0 Commercial Law 








orr 


0D Banking and Finance 





Present Position 


(1 Modern Salesmanship 

() Credit and Collection 
Correspondence 

C2 Business English 

() Paper Salesman’s Training 

() Effective Speaking 

CJ Stenotypy 


‘a Address 
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How Do You RATE AS A DRIVER? . 
@® Finn out! ® = 
i; TAKE THESE AAA DRIVER TESTS 


SCHELBRO 
Sales Coach 
Speed your sales by demonstrating your 
merchandise at point of sale. Increase 
your salesmen’s efficiency, morale and 
volume ... and your net profits ... by 
this modern method of merchandising. 
Schelbro Trailer Coaches ... the 
product of 30 years experience in 
fine coach-building ... are made 
in sizes and styles adaptable to 
every type of product ... and for 
use by manufacturer, wholesaler, 
or retailer. The prices are sur- 
prisingly low. 


WRITE for Catalog 
SCHELM BROTHERS, INC. 


Peoria, ILLINOIS 
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DO YOU KNOW 
THAT 


The Largest British Factory of 
American Origin is located in 
Lancashire. 

More than 20 well-known 
American concerns have cho- 
sen factory locations in Lan- 
cashire 

and 





A Free Information and 
Technical Advisory Serv- 
ice is available to Ameri- 
can concerns interested 
in ‘supplying the British 
and Empire markets. 


Write in confidence to: 


J. Bennett Storey 

General Manager 
LANCASHIRE INDUSTRIAL 
ELOPMENT COUNCIL 
Ship Canal House 
King Street, Manchester, 2 


or the Travel and Industrial De- 
velopment Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 6 Arlington 
Street, London, S.W.1., 28 Ave- 
nue des Champs Elysees, Paris 
and British Empire Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York. 








Trailer Coaches—America’s 
Newest $75,000,000 Business 


(Continued from page 38) 


bymass production. In other words, 
the buyer gets exactly what he pays 
for, and if the price is low, the 
trailer, upon examination, is bound 
to lack some refinements or su- 
perior qualities which a higher 


_ price would bring. 


Even though the trailer indus- 
try has mushroomed incredibly and 
there are showrooms displaying 
trailers in every large city, the ma- 
jority of the people in this country 
have never stepped inside of the 
oblong and frequently awkward 
contrivances which we see in in- 
creasing numbers and which we 
often curse in our attempts at pass- 
ing when out for a Sunday drive 
or off for a week-end. 

To the uninitiated, the factory- 
made trailer of today is a pleasing 
surprise. “Cosy” perhaps best de- 
scribes the handy proximity of sink, 
stove, ice box, dish cupboards and 
closets, dining table and convertible 
seats into beds. Every window and 
vent is screened and all trailers 
have screened doors; there are elec- 
tric lights, a six volter which lights 
the trailer from the car battery 
in the event no outside “juice” is 
available, and a ten volt circuit for 
plugging in at auto camps or gas 
stations which many trailer owners 
choose with apparent satisfaction 
for overnight stops. There is al- 
ways a water tank; and a wide 
argument ensues among trailer 
manufacturers as to its correct, 
convenient and sanitary size. Con- 
sequently, the tank may vary from 
a capacity of three to thirty gal- 
lons. There is always a wood or 
coal burning stove for heat and 
some trailers have heating systems 
which circulate the heat evenly 
throughout the trailer and do not 
leave you freezing at one end and 
roasting in the vicinity of the stove. 
The ice boxes also vary from tin 
chests to beautiful custom-built 


cabinets, as tidy as any that bloom 
in our kitchens. In the average- 
priced trailer there is no toilet or 
bath and there is only one room, 
this room has sleeping accommoda- 
tions for four, two supposedly 
sleeping on the couch at one end 
and two more on the seats of the 
dining room table which make up 
into a bed. 

Going up the scale to thousand- 
dollar trailers, two and _ three 
rooms are advertised, but usually 
these rooms prove to be the same 
familiar oblong with curtains 
pulled between, or cabinet doors 
caught open to act as screens. 
There are occasional exceptions, as, 
for instance, in the high-priced 
Covered Wagon which has an en- 
tirely separate room at the end with 
a door that closes completely and 
does not leave half the trailer open 
at the top, and the separate bed- 
room shown in the thousand-dollar 
model of the New York Cruiser, 
made by the Split Coach Motor 
Corporation of York, Pennsyl- 
vania. Incidentally, rival manufac- 
turers whose products do not boast 
an entirely separate room but only 
screens or curtains, insist that 
these open spaces are necessary 
for the circulation of air. Kabin 
Koach, the all-steel trailer made 
in East Detroit, also has com- 
pletely separate rooms in one of its 
models, a door closing in the middle 
and shutting off one room entirely 
from the other. 

The high-priced trailers also 
have toilet rooms, with slats in the 
floor for draining off the water 
from the removable shower which is 
stowed away when not in use. 
Palace is equipped with a chemical 
toilet ; Roycraft with a dry toilet ; 
Covered Wagon, a chemical toilet ; 
Kozy Coach a dry toilet; Silver 
Dome with a chemical toilet, and 
so on. 
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Bath tubs are a coming feature 
of trailers and are often built in 
upon request. Schult in Elkhart 
built in an aluminum tub on a spe- 
cial order last week. Other tubs 
have been installed in occasional 
high-priced, custom-built models. 

It is in the exterior finish of 
trailer coaches that a real battle 
begins between the fabric finish and 
the hard finish ; and if ever foes at- 
tacked each other with venom these 
opponents unleash so violent a bar- 
rage on each other’s finish that one 
fully expects to see the very walls 
of the assaulted coaches fall apart 
under it. The most rueful part of 
this enmity is the instantaneous al- 
legiance and cohesion when the 
hateful subject of steel coaches, 
such as Pierce Arrow has just pro- 
duced, enters the camp. 

Silver Dome is finished in mason- 
ite, Palace in Dupont’s Spanish 
grain fabrikoid, Royal Coach in 
masonite, Roycraft with testileath- 
er, Kozy Coach with masonite, 
Trotwood with white duck painted 
with Kaelite or an alternative 
model with artificial leather, Schel- 
bro with masonite, Federal’s Moto- 
home, leatherette, Silver Dome, 
masonite, Alma’s Silvermoon in 
leatherette, and so forth. Going 
through the list of manufacturers, 
the camps divide about equally, the 
masoniters insisting that they have 
the only product for weather re- 
sistance, and the artificial leather 
camp declaring that masonite 
scratches when the trailer is taken 
through brush or rugged, rocky 
country, and likewise adds weight. 

Both factions claim that the 
painted metal which the automobile 
industry seems about to introduce 
and which Kabin Koach already 
has on the market, will dent and 
scratch with rough wear more 
readily than the fenders of our 
cars muss up in the big cities where 
there is no courtesy in street-park- 
ing, and fender-bumping is ranked 
with the major civilities. 

Be that as it may, the model 
“Travelodge” introduced by Pierce 
Arrow has a body paneling of 
painted aluminum. How it will re- 
spond to rough weather, salt air, 
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“EENY... MEENY... 
MINEY...MO...” 


is a mighty poor way to 
make any business decisions 


It is necessary to 
know the facts about 
your business in 
order to make deci- 
sions that may mean 
the difference be- 
tween profit and suc- 
cess or loss and failure. 
This information should 
be instantly available, for 
guessing and delays are ex- 

pensive and dangerous. 
With Globe-Wernicke visible 
records you can have important 
information at your finger tips re- 
garding sales, credit, collections, ac- 
counts receivable, stock, purchases, 
payroll, and other departments. Without 
cost or obligation, let us study your 
present methods and recommend an 


efficient and economical record system that will make it possible to know what 
is going on in your business—save time and money. Thousands of stock and 
special forms are available for every record-keeping need. Just phone the 
Globe-Wernicke dealer in your city or write direct to us. 


THE GLOBE WERNICKE CO.), ciNciNNATI, OHIO 








presenting the WORLD'S 
FINEST REGISTER 


the NEW 


‘400 Line”’ 


EGRY TRU-PAK 


Introduced a few weeks ago, the ‘400 Line” Egry Tru-Pak 


RU 


in 


Illustrated literature on re- 
quest. Demonstrations ar- 
ranged in your own office 
without cost or obligation. 


Address Dept. AB 9. 


won instant acclaim as the industry's outstanding contribu- 
tion to the more efficient and accurate recording of all 
business transactions. 

A masterpiece of modern design and beauty, matchless 
in performance, the “400 Line’’ Egry True-Pak sets new 
high standards of unfailing control and protection of busi- 
ness profits through the elimination of losses caused by 
mistakes, carelessness, forgetfulness and temptation. 


The EGRY REGISTER COMPANY... DAYTON, O. 
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We specialize in the building of Custom- 
Commercial Units at prices ranging from 
$240. All Steel Chassis and other important 
construction features. Submit an outline of 
your problem and we will gladly supply de- 
tailed information, suggestions, quotations. 


SCHULT TRAILERS, Inc. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


Largest Manufacturers of Moderate Priced House Trailers 
in the United States 


SALES MANAGERS 
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| desert sun and scratching under- 
| brush, is still a matter of time and 


public experimentation. 

Since the public has been made 
“steel” minded by the expenditure 
of millions of dollars in automobile 
advertising, a high degree of sus- 
ceptibility to steel trailers seems 
not improbable. The Pierce Arrow 
trailer has an all-steel chassis and 
body frame and, as we have already 
stated, aluminium body paneling. 
In the matter of steel versus the 
wooden chassis, the trailer industry 
is also argumentative, but not as 
violently or as obviously divided as 
in the matter of exterior finish. A 
higher percentage of manufac- 
turers favor the all-steel or the 
part-steel and part-wood chassis 
than favor the all-wood chassis. 
The Covered Wagonis the outstand- 
ing example of the all-wood chassis, 
and, in the opposed camps, there 
is the contention that this all-wood 
warps and cracks and 
> as one Tin-Can 


chassis 
“riffs up on us,’ 
Tourist has put it. Others say that 
the all-wood chassis is as satis- 
factory as the all-steel chassis, if 
properly made—that everything 
depends upon the grade of work- 
manship that goes into it. 

Weight is the next vital matter 
and one which the present trailer 
manufacturers have urged against 
the probability of the automobile 
industry entering the field. 

“The all-metal trailer will be too 
heavy to be practical,” insists B. F. 
Scheff, vice president of Palace. Dr. 
Sherman of Covered Wagon dis- 
agrees and states that there is no 
doubt that in the very near future 
all-metal trailers will be perfected. 
The industry’s executives, as a 
whole, however, are apt to urge the 
weight argument against metal. 

Pierce Arrow’s new entry weighs 
2,500 pounds, or 50 pounds more 
than Covered Wagon’s most ex- 


tinct novelties in the trailer field, 
but riding comforts with which the 
public is on such familiar terms 
that it is likely they will be greeted 
as old and particularly glad-to- 
meet-you acquaintances. 

The disappointment in the new 
Pierce Arrow Travelodge is in the 
interior, which has rigidly followed 
the “innards” of the trailers al- 
ready in the field and introduces 
nothing new by way of arrange- 
ment nor any superior living facili- 
ties. It boasts two rooms, but thi 
separation is effected by opening 
the closet door. 

Insulation is another point 
which the trailer industry nurses 
against an all-metal invasion. 

“Did you ever sit in your car on 
a hot day?” inquires J. J. Mohler, 
eastern sales manager of Schelbro, 
the Peoria firm which is making on 
order more trailer coaches for sales- 
men than any other in the industry. 
“You know how you bake in your 
car when it’s not in motion. In an 
all-metal trailer it will be the same. 
It can’t be properly insulated.” 

The insulation which Pierce 
Arrow has conceived for its all- 
metal Travelodge is a plastic ma- 
terial reputedly effective against 
heat, light, and noise and is sprayed 
on under high pressure with a gun, 
there being one inch of dead air 
space as additional insulation be- 
tween this sprayed material and 
the interior panels. 

Sitting under the baking sun of 
Ohio, inside of this coach, it seemed 
as cool and pleasant as in any other 
exhibited on the Erie County Fair 
Ground of Sandusky during the 
Tin Can Tourists Convention. 

The market for 
trailers and specific examples of 
their successful marketing will be 
described in the next installment ; 
including, as well, the unique de- 
velopment of the trailer coach by 
manufacturers and wholesalers in 


increasing 





pensive coach. At the same time, its 
three models are priced within the 
same comparative price range of 
the average trailer on the market 
today, and, most significant of all, 
it offers independent wheel sus- 
pension and shock absorbers, dis- 


Knife (Blade by ““GITS”’) opens with one hand; 
blade of finest steel available slides through end 
of handle. Givea prospect this knife imprinted 
with your sales story; you’ve given him the 
knife he’ll use and thank you for! Literally 
hundreds of low-cost premium ideas in this 
amazing little invention! Choice of knife or 
manicure file blades. Send for sample and sug- 
gestions on your letterhead. 

Autopoint Co., 1801 Foster Ave., Dept. ABS-9, Chicago, Iil!. 


Autopoint KNIFE “crs 


widely diverse fields, as an un- 
usually effective and economical 
medium for selling and marketing 
their own products—a gamut that 
reaches from washing machines and 


“GITSs” radios to foot powders and soaps. 








NEXT MONTH IN BUSINESS 


A CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


COMPILED BY EDGAR PAUL HERMANN 


The Outlook for Autumn 


Recovery forces, having broken through the midsummer uncertainties, should be at flood 
tide in October, with general business activity from 10 to 30 per cent above 1935. Acceleration 
should follow closely that of the last half of 1935, but at a higher level. The basis for this 
forecast is the high level of orders for machine tools—always a dependable index—plus the 
broadening expansion of the capital goods industries. There are still uncertainties, but these 
are not sufficient to warrant holding up plans for fall sales and advertising activity. These 
plans should be released in September and develop full momentum in October. Rising living 
costs will ultimately restrict the ability of some groups of consumers to buy products other than 
necessities, hence our recommendation that promotional activities be started at once. A 
further reason for starting sales efforts early this fall is the possibility of labor disturbances 
after the elections. The continued strength of the stock market is another constructive sign, 
since it anticipates larger corporate profits in spite of increased taxes. It may be predicted 
with every confidence that the fall of 1936 will see the best business since 1929; some indus- 
tries approaching actual prosperity levels as a result of prevailing price and credit inflation. 


High Spots in the October Calendar 


PEAK MONTH. October is an outstanding month in 
business. It is second only to December in retail 
sales; it is an unusually high month in car loadings. 
Factories are busy. Seasonal and coming holiday 
demands speed things up. Among the leaders are 
rubber footwear, cans, varnish, brushes, machinery, 
life insurance. Leading department store sections are 
silks, millinery, women’s cloaks and suits, dresses, 
men’s clothing, rugs, draperies. Also to be empha- 
sized are washing machines, typewriters, tractors, 
textiles, stoves and ranges, sport equipment, tires, 
roofing material, printing, phonographs and radio, 
office appliances, motion pictures, notions, indus- 
trial machinery, property insurance, hosiery, furni- 
ture, and coal. 


SPECIAL CAMPAIGNS. Pharmacy Week, Candy 
Week, Fire Prevention Week, Girl Scout Week, Na- 
tional Picture Week, Furniture Week, National Apple 
Week are listed in the calendar. There are many 
exhibitions and business shows. 


HOLIDAYS. Halloween. Columbus Day, North 
Carolina Day, Navy Day, Nevada Day, and others 
mentioned in the calendar. Probable promotion 
events not yet definitely scheduled are Window Dis- 
play Week, Fur Week, Pie Week, Radio Week, Man- 
agement Week, Wall Paper Week, Book Week, Art 
Week and Music Week, all usually held in October. 
Also National Doughnut Month; Hamburger Month. 


EVENTS AFFECTING BUSINESS. Football season 
opens. Christmas clubs active. Home entertaining. 
Hunting season. Fall weather. World series. Teach- 
ers’ institutes and county fairs. College homecom- 
ings. People are getting anti-freeze for their cars, 
filling bins with coal, burning leaves, preparing 
winter wardrobes, rounding up gardens and grounds 
for winter. They are buying materials for the fall 
table—oyster stew, roasted chestnuts, apple cider, 
apples, pears, peaches and grapes. Many leases are 
terminated and made, and the movers are busy. The 
coming election will be a factor. 
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USING THE CALENDAR. The use of the calendar, 
will, of course, depend upon the reader's enterprise 
in gearing in events with the activities of his company 
or business. Some noted examples: Salesmen may 
arrange calls, perhaps, to gear with an anniversary 
or special need. For example, to A. & P. store man- 
agers—if a call is to be made around the time of the 
company birthday, perhaps it may be scheduled for 
the very day. A sales letter, a bulletin or advertise- 
ment may have a lead or close geared to the calendar. 
For example: ‘To all salesmen of the Blank Shoe 
Company. This is being written on St. Crispin’s Day 
—and that means Shoemakers’ Day.”’ Florists, restau- 


October, Day by Day 


quarter dividend day. Feast of the Holy 
* Rosary. Hop Blossom Day. Jewish Feast 
of the Tabernacle begins. Birthday (1907) 
of Fifth Avenue Shopping District, New 
York; of Dallas ‘News’ (1885); of Ameri- 
can Academy of Dramatic Arts (1884); of 
American Red Cross (1881); and of Ameri- 
can Railway Association (1872). First 
railroad reached Indianapolis (1847). Meet- 
ings: Certified Public Accountants at Kan- 
sas City; Limb Manufacturers at Chicago; 
Bakers and Confectioners Supply Dealers 
at Atlantic City; Photo Engravers at Wash- 
ington; Cotton Thread Institute at New 
York; and Catholic Alumnae at Dallas. It 
is the ‘Day of the Tub” in the French Revo- 
lutionary Calendar. 


FRIDAY—Astrologers’ and ancient 
Saxons’ unlucky day—it was for 
* Major Andre, spy, hung in 1780. Cal- 
endula Day. Founder's Day, Pratt Institute, 
for Charles Pratt also co-founder of Stand- 
ard Oil. Feast of the Guardian Angel. Na- 
tional Furniture Week opens (really 9 days, 
2 to 10). Conventions: Future Farmers of 
America, at Portland; last day of hospital 
conventions at Cleveland; Direct-Mail men 
at Cincinnati, and Atlantic Coast Premium 
Exposition at New York. Tyler, Texas, Rose 
Festival opens. Attention, underwriters, 
225 years ago occurred the Great Fire of 
Boston. Birthday (1817) cf Webster Wag- 
oner, sleeping-car inventor. 


SATURDAY—Fooiball season opens. 

3 Loyalty Day. Dahlia Day. Missouri 
* Day. U.S. Railway Day—irst railroad 
opened, Quincy, Massachusetts, in 1826. 
Gorgas Day, birthday of W. C. Gorgas, 
who freed the Canal el of yellow fever. 
Rochester Electrical Show opens. Port- 
land's Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position opens. Millers meet at Tacoma. 
West Columbia, Texas, Pageant. Metal 
Expcsition at Denver closes. In 1852 a 
little store was opened in Chicago—and 
now look at it! Marshall Field & Company. 


4 SUNDAY—Promotion Day in Sunday 


: THURSDAY—Moving Day. Third 


Schools. St. Francis Day. Patron of 

*" Sante Fe, Arizona. Aster Day. An- 
other unlucky day, according to the sooth- 
sayers. Fire Prevention Week begins. In- 
dependence Day, Belgium. Great Lakes 
Exposition, Cleveland, ends. Women’s 
Exposition of Arts and Industries opens, 
New York. Master Brewers convene, 


Rochester and Philadelphia. Southeast 
Fair opens, Atlanta. Saengerfest opens, 
Dallas. Retail Clothiers and Furnishers 
convene, Indianapolis. 


MONDAY—<Autumn Leaves Day (rake 
A ‘em). Thanksgiving Day, Canada. 
" Bulgarian Independence Day. Inde- 
pendence Day, Portugal. National Restau- 
rant Exposition opens, Chicago. Danbury 
Fair opens, Danbury, Connecticut. Phila- 
delphia Electric and Radio Show opens. 
International Shoe and Leather Fair opens, 
London. Baltimore Livestock Show and 
New Braunfels, Texas, celebration open 
doors. Twenty-fifth Annual Safety Con- 
gress convenes at Atlantic City and Annual 
Industrial Materials Exhibit at New York. 
Cosmeticians pack bags for Chicago con- 
ventions; Bookkeepers head for Tampa; 
Electrical Contractors for Atlanta, Indus- 
trial Advertisers for Philadelphia, and Res- 
taurant-keepers for Chicago. Life Office 
Managers meet at Washington; Marine 
Underwriters at New York; Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia. 


TUESDAY—A perilous day! St. Bruno's 

Day. Fuerstenberg Rose Day. Last 

" day to register, Illinois Permanent 
Registration System. Birthday of Hendee 
Manufacturing Company—lIndian motor- 
cycle, 1898. First machine-printed cotton 
goods made in Philadelphia in 1810. A 
bow to the Westinghouse Companies, 
founder's birthday, 1846; 140 years ago the 
“Polar Star and Boston Daily Advertiser’ 
was first issued. The Outdoor Advertisers 
assemble at Atlantic City. “OK’ wrote 
Andrew Jackson on a bill of sale on October 
6, 1790, the first recorded use of the term. 


WEDNESDAY — Strawflower Day. 
Riley Day in Indiana. A bow to 

" Cudahy Packing Company, incor- 
porated 1915, established 1887. Meetings: 
American Life Convention, Chicago; Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insurance 
Agents, Des Moines; National Stationers’ 
Association, Kansas City; Farm Equipment 
Institute, Chicago; International Associa- 
tion of Electrotypers and Stereotypers, 
Dallas; International Beekeepers, Detroit; 
Mortgage Bankers’ Association of America, 
Memphis. Also Shippers’ Advisory Board 
in Baltimore, Medicos in Cleveland, Osteo- 
paths in Indianapolis, Realtors in Los 
Angeles, and Tennessee Sons of the Ameri- 
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rants and confectionery retailers have a splendid op- 
portunity to tie in the holiday date with business. 
getting almost every day. Window displays and 
counter displays may take an idea from the calendar. 
Luncheon clubs may well invite a member who has a 
company red letter day on a meeting date to take part 
in the program. Suggestions from readers as to their 
use of the calendar are solicited. 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT: A mimeograph supple- 
ment containing a much more complete calendar for 
October is available only to subscribers who request 
it and send 10 cents for mailing expense. 


can Revolution in Nashville. Boston opens 
her Fruit and Vegetable Exhibition. 


THURSDAY—Begonia Day. San Fran- 
S cisco’s birthday, 1776. White Sulphur 
* Springs, West Virginia, host to Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers; Chicago to 
U. S. Independent Telephone Association; 
Columbus to Cooperative League of the 
U.S. A. Also Chicago to Mid-West Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board; Manchester to New 
Hampshire Manufacturers; Burlington to 
Vermont Teachers; Cleveland to Tri-state 
Conference on Pupil Personnel and Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, to New England Real- 
tors. Marfa, Texas, opens her Feeder 
Show. A bow to the steel industry—Judge 
Gary's birthday, 1846; birthday of Eddie 
Rickenbacker; 85 years ago today the New 
York Central Railway opened as far as 
Albany. 


FRIDAY—Alaska Day—U.S. took over 
Alaska, 1867. St. Dennis Day. Lief 

®" Ericson Day—in honor of America’s 
first white visitor. Fire Prevention Day—in 
memory of Mrs. O'Leary's cow! Farmers’ 
Day. Dallas opens her ‘‘All World Turkey 
Show.” Plumbing Inspectors meet at Oak- 
land, California, and Building Managers at 
St. Paul. A bow to the Walgreen drug 
stores, birthday of Charles R. Walgreen. 
American foreign trade got a boost when the 
International Postal Treaty was concluded 
in 1874; the circus also got a boost when 
Josh Stoddard invented the calliope in 
1855; 235 years ago Yale was chartered. 


SATURDAY—Football season gets 

10 going in earnest. Independence 
*" Day of China. National Picture 
Week (a ten-day week) begins. Interna- 
tional Catholic Alumni meet at Dallas, 
which is also host to the American Jersey 
Cattle Club and the National Dairy Asso- 
ciation. London's International Inventions 
Exhibit closes. Chicago got her first rail- 
road in 1852. Birthday of the U. S. Naval 
Academy, 1845. A bow to General Bake- 
lite Company, established in 1910. The Ad 
Club of St. Louis is 35 years old. London 
gives us two business dates—the first rail- 
road time-table, 1825, and the first trade 
guild, dry goods dealers, organized in 1393. 


SUNDAY—Elections in Peru, South 

t America. Pulaski Memorial Day. 
" Founder's Day, YMCA. Gangling Day 

or old Michaelmas. Founder's Day, H. J. 
Heinz Company. Birthday of the New 
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York Clearing House, 1853; of the Bridge- 
port Brass Company, 1868; of the Comp- 
tometer, patented 1887. The famous Dan- 
bury Hatters case was settled in 1812. Itis 
the birthday of the D. A. R. 


MONDAY—Columbus Day. Bank 
| Holiday in 37 states. North Carolina 
® Day. Mop Fair Day. National Candy 
Week begins. Grain Dealers meet at Mil- 
waukee and Dociors at St. Paul. A bow to 
the far-flung DuPont industries for the 
birthday of Lammot DuPont. Farmers’ 
Day in Florida, and Fraternal Day in Ala- 
bama. Dairy Industries Exposition and the 
Annual Convention of the American Gas 
Association open in Atlantic City, and 
Barbers’ Trade Show in Washington. The 
National Association of Public School Busi- 
ness Officials opens a convention in St. 
Louis, and the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion in Boston. Atlantic City will be host 
both to the American Gas Association and 
to the Dairy and Ice Cream Machinery and 
Supply Association. The Academy of 
Physical Medicine opens at Boston, and the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies at Philadelphia. 


TUESDAY—Edward, the Confessor, 
13 Day in England. Nevada Day. Molly 
® Pitcher Day—the Revolutionary 
heroine was born in 1744. Birthday of the 
U.S. Navy, 1776. Inland Press Association 
meets in Chicago. National Hairdressers 
and Cosmetologists Association in New 
York. Chicago also entertains the National 
Association of Woodwork Jobbers; not to be 
outdone, the New Yorkers entertain the 
Greeting Card Publishers. Philadelphia 
opens her Food Fair as does Manchester, 
England. Fire destroyed 2,500 homes in 
Quebec in 1866. 


WEDNESDAY—Beginning what is 
14 called Color Week, because of na- 
® ture’s beauties in second week of 
October. Tepee Day in South Dakota. 
U. S. Building and Loan League meets in 
New York. Indianapolis opens her Indus- 
trial Show. Columbus is host to United 
Lutheran Church Convention. Yorktown, 
Texas, opens the Little World's Fair. The 
National Safety Council meets in Louisville. 
Birthday (1899) of the National Sewing 
Machine Company, and of the Cyclops 
Company (1864). Carnegie’s first steel 
company. The Croton Aqueduct was com- 
pleted in 1842. 


THURSDAY—St. Theresa Day. Ides 
15 of October. Chinese Lantern Day. 
*" London opens her Motor Show. 
Audit Bureau of Circulations meets in 
Chicago. Pearsall, Texas, opens her Win- 
ter Garden Fair, and Beaumont, Texas, her 
South Texas Fair. American Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives meet at Cleveland; 
American Asiatic Association at New York, 
Librarians at Toledo, Tanners at Chicago, 
Nurses at Indianapolis, Traumatic (look up 
that word) Surgeons at St. Paul, Interna- 
tional Association of Sales Executives at 
New York, and the Racing Pigeon Union at 
Cleveland. 


of the Blind (celebrated in Sweden). 
* Duck hunting opens in_ Illinois. 
Dallas host to Music Clubs and to Surgeons. 
Christian Endeavor Convention at Mem- 
phis, Schoolmaster’s at Indianapolis, Stock 
Show and Rodeo at College Station, Texas. 
Historical Pageant at Nacogdoches, Texas. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Surgeons meet at 
Philadelphia. A bow to the International 
Correspondence Schools which enrolled 
the first student 45 years ago. The U. S. 
Mint was established at Philadelphia 150 
years ago. 


16 FRIDAY—Gyro Founder's Day. Day 























“BRIGHT SPOTS” FOR OCTOBER 
General | Estimated General | Estimated 
Business | Business Business | Business 
Increase Increase Increase Increase 
June 1936 | for October J uae 1936 | for October 
Over Over iver Over 
June 1935 | Oct. 1935 June 1935 | Oct. 1935 
% % % % 
PS cin acne 38 17 Milwaukee...... Q4 21 
Altoona........... 35 18 eee 32 15 
Baltimore......... 24 13 Oklahoma City 10 12 
Birmingham....... 11 16 oo ee 54 24 
ee 20 18 Phoenix..... a 15 20 
Burlington, Vt...... 21 15 Pittsburgh......... 13 18 
eee 24 16 Portland, Me.. ; 27 17 
Chattanooga....... 21 14 Reading........... 16 18 
errr Tee 28 24 Rochester......... 18 16 
Cincinnati......... 29 18 Rockford...... ae 21 24 
Cleveland......... 22 22 San Antonio..... ; 14 21 
Columbus, Ohio... . 30 21 UE ars bids & Ca 33 24 
ee 34 23 Sioux City......... 26 15 
Davenport......... 37 19 South Bend........ 39 22 
ee 50 2 Spokane.... 21 22 
sg OES 31 24 Springfield, Ill... . 28 
ee 26 17 Springfield, Mass.. . 19 
East St. Louis... .. 20 15 ee 55 22 
ES stowinraduw ee 25 18 Toledo. . ae 37 22 
Evansville......... 34 20 Topeka. . 10 27 
Fort Worth........ 18 22 ee 15 16 
Houston........... 29 20 Tulsa. , — 27 13 
Jackson, Miss... ... 52 10 Wheeling. . .. Sad 17 20 
Johnstown......... 65 18 Wilkes-Barre....... 17 18 
Los Angeles........ 33 15 Wilmington........ 35 15 
Memphis.......... 29 14 Worcester......... 29 12 
Ee 36 21 | Vancouver..... 27 17 























tional Candy Week. Big football 

games. Japanese Thanksgiving to 
deities of Ise. Wild turkey season opens, 
Kentucky. Electric Dynamo Day—invent- 
ed 105 years ago by Faraday. Dairy Show 
and Swine Breeders Show open in Dallas; 
American Royal Livestock Show opens in 
Kansas City. A bow to Radio Corporation 
of America, incorporated 1919; to LaSalle 
Extension University, incorporated 1908; to 
National Federation of Sales Executives 
whose organization meeting occurred just 
a year ago. The Central of Georgia Rail- 
road, incorporated 1895. Japan’s first rail 
road opened in 1873. 


1] SATURDAY — Sweetest Day — Na- 
. 


of Painters. Dog Whip Day. Deer 
*® season closes in Colorado. Atlas 
Powder Company, incorporated 1912. The 
great daily, ‘‘La Prensa,’’ of Buenos Aires, 
was founded 1869. Road builders, note— 
the 132-mile Appian Way, linking Rome 
with the trade center, Capua, was com- 
pleted 312 B.C. by Appius Claudius. Birth- 
day of Beau Nash, heaven's gift to furnish- 
ers; of Inventor-Chemist C. F. Schoenbein 
of ozone and gun cotton fame, and of A. B. 
Wilson of Wheeler and Wilson sewing ma- 
chines. 


18 SUNDAY—St. Luke’s Day. Patron 


opens at Port Authority Building in 

® New York. National Pharmacy Week 
begins. John Adams Day. Founder's Day, 
Crerar Library for the famous merchant 
and financier. National Metals Exposition 
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19 MONDAY—National Business Show 


opens at Cleveland, also American Welding 
Society's seventeenth annual meeting; 
International Medical Exhibitions open at 
London; Hairdressers Show in New York. 
Accountants meet at Dallas; Wire Associa- 
tion at Cleveland; Carbonated Beverage 
Men at Chicago; Librarians at Philadel- 
phia; Surgeons and Anesthetists at Phila- 
delphia; Independent Tire Dealers at St. 
Louis; Hardware Manufacturers at Atlantic 
City and Farm Bureau men at Columbus. 





1820. Mexico opened first railroad; 
* 1850. Postmasters meet at St. Paul; 
American Bridge and Building Association 
at Chicago; National Association of Ice 
Industries at New York; National Associa- 
tion of Commercial Secretaries at Wash- 
ington; International Dairy Show at Lon- 
don. Birthday of the Model-A Ford, 1927. 
Pike’s Peak Railroad completed, 1890. Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
organized, 1913; Alpha Phi, 1872. 


20 TUESDAY—U. S. acquired Florida, 


land. St. Ursula Day. Electric Light 
* Day—Edison’s invention of 1879. 
South Dakota's ‘bird rodeo’’—open season 
for pheasants. American Institute of Steel 
Construction convenes at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia. Indianapolis is 
host to Teachers; Columbus to Agricultural 
Agents; St. Paul to Nurses; Houston to 
Librarians; Toronto to Hospital Association. 
A great day in river navigation—first 
steamship on the Missouri in 1819. 


71 WEDNESDAY—Trafalgar Day, Eng- 
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Wedding Day. Yellow Chrysanthe- 
*" mum Day. Brazilian Independence 
Day. Princeton University’s birthday. 
Sheraton Day in remembrance of the 
famous furniture designer. Judges and 
Commissioners meet at Dallas, Teachers at 
Memphis and Manufacturers at Boston. 
Birthday (1915) of Mason Tire and Rubber 
Company; of Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion famous Christmas Nativity poster, 
1913; of Maxwell House Coffee’s slogan 
about the last drop. 
FRIDAY—Arbor Day, Southern Illi- 
23 nois. Denver Day—born, 1817, 
* James W. Denver for whom the 
Colorado capital was named. A & P Stores 
birthday, founded 1859. Franklin Pierce 
Birthday. Dress Week in some stores. 
Cleveland and Baltimore both hosts to 
Teachers. 
SATURDAY—St. Raphael Day. Foot- 
24 ball games. Microscope Day—its 
® inventor, one Antoon van Leuwen- 
hoek was born in 1632. One hundred 
years ago the friction match was patented 
by Alonzo D. Phillips. Hereford Show 
opens at Dallas; Louisiana State Fair at 
Shreveport; Mississippi State Fair at Jack- 
son; Cotton Institute at New York, and 
Audit Bureau of Circulations Convention 
at Chicago. Delta Zeta founded, 1902. 
First issue of Baltimore’s ‘Daily Reposi- 
tory,’’ 1791. 


SUNDAY—Twenty years ago the 
25 modern kingdom of Arabia was 
® established. St. Crispin’s Day, 
patron of Shoemakers. St. Chrysanthus 
Day—wear a chrysanthemum. Girl Scout 
Week begins. Musicians meet at Portland, 
Maine; Hairdressers and Beauticians open 
Indianapolis Exposition, and St. Paul greets 
Northwest Buyers and Jobbers. A bow to 
Anaconda Copper Company—birthday of 
Nicolas F. Brady, and to the Allen A Com- 
pany, incorporated 20 years ago. 


? THURSDAY—National Golden 


MONDAY—Norway separated from 
2 Sweden in 1905. Corn Empire Day 
* and Corn Husking Day in Iowa. 
Central Texas Fair opens, Temple, Texas; 
Hairdressers’ Show opens, Minneapolis; 
Hotel Exposition opens, New York. Na- 
tional Association of Exterminators and 
Fumigators meet at Cleveland. Investment 
Bankers will fumigate the oratorical at- 
mosphere at White Sulphur Springs. Albu- 
guerque will be host to Parent-Teacher 
Association, and Dallas to Electrical Engi- 
neers. Birthday of oldest women’s club in 
America, organized at Jacksonville, Illi- 
nois, in 1833; of first washing machine, 
patented by H. E. Smith in 1858; of the 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
organized 1866; of the Erie Canal, opened 
1825, and of the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
way, chartered in 1903. 


TUESDAY—Navy Day. Theodore 
? Roosevelt's birthday. Roosevelt 

" medal awarded annually. Ameri- 
canization Day. South Australian Consti- 
tution Day. Fascist March on Rome Day. 
Autumn Flower Show opens Brighton, Eng- 
land. Oil Marketers Association meets at 
Chicago. London, Ontario, ‘Advertiser’ 
first issued, 1863. A bow to Scripps-Howard 
papers for birthday of Robert F. Scripps. 
Grand Trunk Railway opened, Quebec to 
Montreal, 1856. New York Subway opened, 
1904. Founder's Day, Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Company—Isaac M. Singer born 
125 years ago. 


WEDNESDAY—Erasmus Day. St. 

2 Jude’s Day. Liberty Day in New 
* York—fiftieth anniversary of dedi- 
cation of Statue of Liberty. Independence 
Day of Czechoslovakia. Bulb Planting Day. 
Harvard University Day—founded 1636. 
Illinois Horse Show, Chicago. Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute Day, New York. Librarians 
meet at Asheville, North Carolina, Univer- 
sity Women at Dallas, and Dentists at 
Boston, and Pennsylvania Realtors at Phila- 


delphia. In 1869, the milk producers of 
Vermont organized America’s first Dairy- 
men’s Association. 


THURSDAY—Wild geese fly south. 
2 Big stock market crash day, 1929. 
*" Oregon Day—first settlers arrived, 
1832. St. Narcissus Day. Turkey became 
a republic, 1923. Waco, Texas, opens her 
historical pageant. Founder's Day, Knights 
of Pythias, for Justus H. Rathbone, born 
1839. A bow to the glass industry—birth- 
day (1845) of George A. Macbeth, maker 
of our first optical glass, and to the printing 
industry for Herbert Hoe, printing press 
inventor and maker, born 1784. The Berlin 
to Potsdam Railroad, pioneer in Germany, 
opened, 1839. This is the reputed birthday 
of the completion of the Great Wall of 
China—214 B. C. 


FRIDAY—St. Marcellus Day. Feast 
30 of Chrysanthemums in Japan. Green 
*" Cross Day—symbol for campaign 
against cancer adopted, 1933. Beef Eaters 
Day—Henry VII organized the “Yeoman of 
the Guard” or beef eaters. Baltimore 
entertains Ceramic Society; Philadelphia, 
the Plastic and Reconstructive Surgeons. 
J. T. Ryerson and Son Steel Company in- 
corporated, 1928, established 1842. Blanks 
ready now for next year’s auto licenses. 


SATURDAY—National Apple Week 
3 begins. Nevada Day. Football 
" games. St. Wolfgang's Day. Ref- 
ormation Day. Girl Scout Founder's Day. 
Certified Statement for Registration, Do- 
mestic and Foreign Corporations, due, 
Georgia. Brewers’ Exhibition opens, Lon- 
don. Traditional Halloween Celebration 
and Parade, Washington, Philadelphia and 
other cities. Horse Show, Dallas. Boston 
entertains the Odd Fellows. Von Baeyer 
Day for Father of modern dyestuffs. A bow 
to Remington enterprises for Philo Reming- 
ton, inventor firearms and typewriter, born 
1816. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, organized 1851. 





SALES REPORTS UP TO AUGUST 31, 1936 


Individual Company Reports — Not Totals for the Industry 








EQUIPMENT 


FOODS 


ADVERTISING 





% 
Increase 
for 7 
Mos.* 


% % 
Increase|Increase 
for 7 


or 
Mos.* | August} 


% % 
Increase| Increase 

for 7 for 
Mos.* | Augustt 





Office Equip. & Supplies 
Cash Registers 

Office Furniture & Supplies 
Metal Office Furniture 
Autographic Registers 
Furniture 

Food Machinery 
Automatic Scales 
Transportation Equipment 
Hand Tools & Steel 

Hack & Band Saw Blades 
Power Transmission Equip. 
Automotive—Cushion Spgs. 
Electrical Appliances 
Washing & Ironing Machs. 
Farm Equipment 

Farm Equipment 

Tractors & Equipment 
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FINANCIAL 





Industrial Banking | 15.0 | 





AGRICULTURAL 





Seeds | 10.0 


Tree Surgery 30.0 | 30.0 





None 
26.0 
15.0 


—2.5 
Dairy Products 20.0 
Confectionery 5.0 


WEARING APPAREL 


Men’s Shoes 

Men’s & Women’s Shoes 
Shoes & Findings 

Shoe Lasts & Heels 
Underwear, Hosiery, etc. 


BUILDING 


Tea 








13.0 
Same 
16.1 
—-1.7 
8.0 








Paints, Varnishes, etc. 
Paints, Varnishes, etc. 
Plumbing & Heating Equip. 
Plumbers Brass Goods 
Lumber Manufacturing 
Lumber (wholesale) 

Face Brick 

Wood Stained Shingles 
Building Materials 
Insulation Materials 
Precast Concrete Products 


Sr St Sr Sr > ro _ 


ecoocooocoooec]e 











Magazine Publishing 
Fine Paper 

Printing Paper 
Printing & Litho. Inks 





4.4 
7.5 
20.0 
16.1 





5. 
10. 
20. 





HOUSE FURNISHINGS 





Rugs & Carpets 

Fibre & Wool Texture Rugs 
Bedding 

Household Furniture 





30.0 
16.7 
40.0 
40.1 








LUXURIES 





Creams, Powder, etc. 
Watches & Clocks 


7.0 
20. 





SPORTING GOODS 





Bicycles 
Golf Clubs 
Athletic Goods 


85.0 
40.0 
10.0 





TRAVEL 





Passenger Steamship | 


48.0 | 








*Actual increase for seven months of 1936 over same period of 1935. tEstimated increase for August over August 1935. 
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The 
Business 


Man’s 
Library 


A convenient list of books published, 
or about to be published, which might 
well be on every business bookshelf 


Buytnc Insurance. By P. D. 
Betterley. Information for busi- 
ness men, clubs, institutions, banks, 
estates, and others. McGraw-Hill, 
$2.50. 


°T Art Ricut. By Westbrook 
Pegler. A collection of his domes- 
tic and foreign columns. For the 
regular Pegler “fan” and for 
others who like him now and then. 
Doubleday, Doran, $2.50. 

® 

SeveN Piviars or Wispom. By 
T. E. Lawrence. A new, low-priced 
edition of this famous classic, all 


illustrations included. Doubleday, 
Doran, $3.00. 

® 

GeTTiInc aND Keerine CLAssIFIED 
ADVERTISING. By J. A. McDonald. 
The author is the manager of the 
classified advertising department 
of the Oakland Tribune. A first 


book on the subject. Prentice-Hall, 
probable price, $3.50. 

& 

Twe.ve Americans. By Benjamin 
Stolberg. Adolph Ochs, George 


Horace Lorimer, Sinclair Lewis, 
Samuel Gompers, Owen D. Young, 


Hugh S. Johnson, Morris Hillquit, 
Eugene Talmadge, Huey P. Long, 
John L. Lewis, and the two Rocke- 
fellers—father and son—make up 
this distinguished company of 
“twelve Americans.” Harcourt 
Brace, probable price, $2.00. 


Mopvern Economy 1n Action. By 
Ware and The 


take apart and analyze our eco- 


Means. authors 
nomic system and present some of 
the problems which politics and 
economics will have to solve in the 
near future. Harcourt Brace, prob- 
able price, $1.50. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LINCOLN STEF- 
FENS. By Lincoln Steffens. A new 
edition of the book you sooner or 
later must read. Two volumes in 
one. Harcourt Brace, $1.69. 


Gopv’s Goup: Joun D. Rockeret- 
LER AND His Times. By John T. 
Flynn. The story of the rise of 
John D.—and also the story of the 
rise of American business. A new, 
low-priced edition of the book. Har- 
court Brace, $1.69. 


e 

Tue Rosser Barons. By Matthew 

Josephson. A composite biography 
[53] 


of the big American capitalists who 
came to power after the Civil War. 
Morgan, Vanderbilt, Carnegie, 
Gould, Harriman, Jim Fisk, Le- 
land Stanford, and others. New, 
low-priced edition. Harcourt 


Brace, $1.49. 
& 


20,000 
NouNCED. By William Henry P. 
Phyfe. A new and completely re- 


Worps OrTren Mispro- 


vised edition of a book which has 
become famous among writers, pub- 
lic speakers, and educators. Burt, 
$1.00 ; with thumb index, $2.50. 


DENMARK — THE COOPERATIVE 
Way. By Frederic C. Howe. Den- 
mark is the world’s experiment sta- 
tion of the cooperative movement. 
A necessary book for anyone inter- 
ested in the current activity in the 
cooperative movement in the United 
States. Coward-McCann, $2.75. 


More To Snare. By Henry Ford, 
in collaboration’ with 
Ford is not 


Samuel 
Crowther. Henry 
afraid of overproduction ; his con- 
cern is under-consumption, and he 
has ideas as to how a cure is to be 
found. Doubleday, Doran, $3.50. 


(Ready October 9.) 
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Restaurants 


You are at your best, at your desk 
or on the road, when you are 
properly supplied with the ma- 
terials of good living—fine food, 
3 restful sleep, courteous treat- 
ment, and pleasant surroundings. 
THE Hotel Mayfair stands ready to 


register at the Mayfair until you 
depart — they are yours, at rea- 
sonable rates. Over fifty per cent 
of all our rooms rent for $3.50 
or less, single; $5.00 or less, 
double. Private bath, circulating 
ice-water, radio, and other wanted 





Mayrair Room provide them in Saint Louis. At _ refinements. Air-conditioned lob- 


all times — from the moment you _ bies, lounges and restaurants. 


THe Horsrau 


and the 
Corree GriLt Apoiel ? EIGHTH AND ST. CHARLES 
Garage Service. all air SAINT LOUIS * * x 


Vek 











HOTEL LENNOX— Only One Block Over— Same Management 














250 “BELL RINGING” 
SALES LETTERS 


Arranged in Loose-Leaf Binder 


HE best letters used by more than 

thirteen hundred representative 
companies over a period of fifteen 
years. Most of them have been in- 
cluded in the Dartnell Collection of 
Best Letters (an annual feature of 
Dartnell Service) so they truly repre- 
sent the cream of more than nine 
thousand letters submitted. 


On the bottom of most of the letters 
we have printed essential information 
as to how they were uscd, and the re- 
sults produced. There are also a num- 
ber of sheets giving suggestive uses for 
sales letters, follow-up plans, stunt 
letters, ctc. 


These letters will be useful to all 
sales and advertising executives 
in suggesting ideas which they 
can adapt to their own require- 
ments, and in giving them ex- 
perience which will help them in 
making their efforts more pro- 
ductive and fruitful. Letters are 
arranged in binder as follows: 


File 1. General Sales Letters 
File 2. Follow-up Campaigns 
File 3. Advance Letters 

File 4. Letterhead Ideas 

File 5. Letters to Salesmen 
File 6. Miscel‘'aneous Letters 


The letters are all indexed and 
arranged under tabbed guides in 
a special 8% x 11 inch loose-leaf 
binder. This permits full size re- 
production of the exhibits and 
permits showing facsimiles of 
the actual letters. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers - 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


Special Close-Out Price, $5.00 Complete 


Originally priced at $7.50—Sent on approval to 
Busi Executi C.O.D. to others 


























Men Wuo Run America. By 
Arthur D. Howden Smith. Mr. 
Smith neither attacks nor defends 
the capitalistic system. In thirty 
case histories he shows how it 
works. Included are the stories of 
such men as Sam Zemurray, the 
presiding genius of the United 
Fruit Company ; Frederick Ecker, 
who dominates insurance, and Ear! 
D. Babst, who fills the American 
sugar bowl. Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50. 


Tue Rise or American Ort. By 
Leonard M. Fanning. A non-tech- 
nical account of the part played by 
petroleum and its products in the 
life of this country. Harper, $2.50. 


One THousanp Ways To Make 
$1,000. By F. C. Minaker. Dartnell 
is revising and printing the second 
edition of this book, at the same 
price, $2.50. 


Four other books on consumer 
cooperatives have recently been 
published and all have attracted 
considerable attention among busi- 
ness men who have been studying 
the rapid, recent growth of con- 
sumer cooperative merchandising 
ventures, particularly in the middle 
west. These four books are: 
SwEDEN: THE Mippie Way. By 
Marquis W. Childs. Yale Univer- 
sity Press, $2.50. Consumer Co- 
OPERATION IN America. By B. B. 
Fowler. Vanguard Press, $2.00. 
AMERICAN Cooperation. Ameri- 
can Institute of Cooperation, 
$3.00. Cooperative Democracy 
TurovcH Vo.untary Associa- 
TION OF THE PropLte As Con- 
suMERS. By J. P. Warbasse. Third 
edition. Harper, $2.50. 


How to SELL To anp THROUGH 
DeraRTMENT Srores. By E. B. 
Weiss. A textbook on the opportu- 
nities in retailing today. Gives sug- 
gestions for getting and progress- 
ing in a job in retailing, and out- 
lines special points about merchan- 


dising. McGraw-Hill, $2.50. 
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Experiments in 
Job Analysis 


(Continued from page 13) 


those types of training processes 
best adapted to orienting the work- 
er in his work and in relation to his 
work environment. 

It carries through to that type 
of supervision which intelligently 
motivates the worker as he works 
and presents the continuous chal- 
lenge of progress and advance- 
ment. The well-rounded psycho- 
technical program in business seeks 
to create those conditions under 
which the worker performs most 
efficiently at a minimum energy 
cost with a maximum sense of ade- 
quacy from his work. 

This does not mean paternalism 
or sentimentalism in human man- 
agement, but it does mean that the 
worker is considered as an indi- 
vidual with potentialities for work 
and development which must be 
recognized and challenged if his 
work processes are to be carried 
on economically and efficiently, and 
serious business and industry mal- 
adjustment, due to employer-em- 
ployee conflict, is to be eliminated. 
It means that management recog- 
nizes its responsibility to persons 
as distinct from machines. Con- 
sistently carried out, such a psy- 
cho-technical system of control re- 
duces turnover, increases produc- 
tion, eliminates strife and conflict, 
and creates that kind of work 
environment in which men and 
women find a continued sense of 
well-being from their economic 
participation. 

The same general principles, 
with more complex instruments for 
their expression, are applied to the 
industrial and factory operation 
as readily as to the business en- 
vironment. The work processes are 
frequently more mechanical in 
character and training can _be- 
come much more specific and di- 
rect. General levels of ability are 
taken into consideration more in 





INTRODUCING 
A RADICALLY 
NEW KIND OF 
ADVERTISING 
MAGAZINE * 


Publish oA 
Quarterly 


tat 


A MINE OF STIMULATING NEW 
IDEAS FOR EVERYONE WHO 
PLANS, CREATES, OR PRO- 
DUCES MODERN ADVERTISING 


FALL 1936 VOLUME 3 NUMBER 1 SEVENTY-FIVE COW'S PER COPY THO BOWARS Pam Vaan 


From cover design and prac- 
tical mechanical binding to its novel contents, Modern Advertising lives up 
to its name. Here are gathered ideas—original, stimulating, constructive 
—for adding new selling power to today’s advertising. Other publications 
devote their pages—and most effectively—to the current news of advertis- 
ing. Modern Advertising specializes in the idea-substance of advertising— 
the creative ingredients of plans, copy, art, photography, typography, and 
reproduction. Novel features include: organized reports of effective mod- 
ern advertising campaigns and a digest of selling and advertising ideas. 


ao oe 8 5 tdvertising at CUT ts AR limited 
number of copies of the current issue are available for those who send 
us their subscriptions promptly. Our introductory offer is this: If you will 
sign the coupon and attach it to your business letterhead, we will enter 
your subscription for one year at $2 or two years at $3, as you prefer, 
with the understanding that you will not be billed until after you have 
received and examined the first issue. If the first issue does not meet with 
your approval, you may keep your copy and cancel your subscription. 


4 
) ell Your secrelary lo albuds coupon lo yout Mitel 
l l 


MODERN ADVERTISING ¢ 840 North Michigan Boulevard ¢ Chicago, Illinois 4 

[]1 year @ $2 

Enter my subscription to Modern Advertising for [] 2 years @ $3 

with the understanding that | will not be billed until after | have received the first issue. My 
subscription is conditional upon my approval of this first copy. 


Name 


Title— . pivasicneniaiiald =— i 
PLEASE ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
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WANT 10 
INCREASE 


MODERN LINES 
and 


HANDSOME 
COLORINGS 


Gracefully designed and rich- 
ly trimmed in chromium or 
gold, unbreakable thruout— 
infallible mechanism. Your 
trade-mark and message in 
colors, or the individual names 
of your customers may be 
reproduced upon the barrels. 


You appraise the value of your Sales 
Promotion by its ability (1) to sell your 
merchandise, (2) to create confidence, 
and (3) to reflect the character of your 
institution. The sales effort that fails in 
any of these functions misses the mark. 


DUR-O-LITES introduce that friendly 
cordial relationship with those people who 
are—or should be—and can be your best 
customers. Styled in accordance with the 
best principles of modern design, DUR- 
O-LITES provide a dignified medium for 
daily contact with those who purchase 
what your salesmen have to sell. Include 
this powerful selling force in your sales 
program. DUR-O-LITES Make Sales. 


Sales — Advertising — and 
Promotion Managers: “‘The 
Cracker Barrel Forum,”’ re- 
produces a file of tested sales 
letters, edited by L. E. Frailey, 
each illustrating a method by 
which your organization can 
increase sales. Booklet gives 
information about FREE 
SAMPLE DUR-O-LITE, +e 
Please state your title. fen, 


DUR-O-LITE PENCIL CO. 


Melrose Park, ILL. 
On the edge of Chicago 








terms of relatively fixed aptitudes 
and skills than in relation to gen- 
eral standards of education or 
levels of mental ability. Industrial 
outcomes in terms of work are, 
hewever, the same. The elimination 
of accidents, the fitting of the 
right man to the right job, the 
continued policy of upgrading by 
means of which a man can antici- 
pate economic and occupational 
advancement, and the development 
of strong morale all produce those 
outcomes in terms of production 
and profit which are the primary 
considerations of industrial man- 
agement. 

Psycho-technology is both a 
point of view toward industrial 
management and a method of ap- 
proach to the solution. Its empha- 
sis on the human factor justifies 
its general usefulness throughout 
the entire range of business and 
industrial relationships. Psycho- 


logical and technical methods ap- 
plied wherever problems exist re- 
sult in a well-rounded and com- 
prehensive solution. The psycho- 
technologist recognizes that re- 
search on human abilities and ca- 
pacities will be as fruitful and prof- 
itable to management as purely 
technical engineering research has 
been. 

It is only fair to state that psy- 
cho-technology is still in its in- 
fancy as an applied science. Each 
year witnesses new values accruing 
to both management and labor 
where this science has been con- 
sistently put to work. Recent de- 
velopments in our social and indus- 
trial life tend to emphasize the 
need for this more balanced ap- 
proach to management problems. 

In succeeding articles psycho- 
technical methods will be discussed 
and some of the results so far 
gained will be described. 


The Man Who Wanted to Quit 


(Continued from page 16) 


for a good many years. And you 
know the National doesn’t go out- 
side like the Federated has done 
with you. We always fill our vacan- 
cies by promoting within the or- 
ganization. You might put that 
down as the number one reason why 
you should have stayed with Na- 
tional. There it is—the chance to 
become an executive where I am.” 

Paul’s eyes were on the floor. 
“It’s a break for Rhodes and Smith 
that I am going,” he muttered. 

Behind the paper, the vice presi- 
dent smiled. But in the same mat- 
ter-of-fact voice, he went on with 
his analysis. 

“In those eighteen years of serv- 
ice there’s another reason for not 
going,” he continued. “All the time 
you have been learning our busi- 
ness. You know, Paul, conditions 
and policies are never the same in 
any two companies. A lot of your 
experience with us will be wasted 


when you start with the Federated. 
Our ways are not their ways. You’ll 
have to begin all over again and 
learn the details of their business 
just as you did ours. There, I'll 
put it down, reason two—‘eighteen 
years’ experience partly wasted.’ ” 

LeMar Crider paused, but the 
younger man continued to stare 
at his feet. He looked none too 
happy. 

“All right, Paul, now here’s the 
third reason why I would have 
hesitated to leave the National. 
You know, after a fellow has been 
working on a job a long time he 
gets a certain feeling of security 
that takes a lot of worry off his 
mind. I won’t say a change at your 
age isn’t sometimes worth risking, 
but it is a gamble. You know you 
were a fixture with us. You had 
proof of that when we kept you 
during the depression. But you 
don’t know what will happen in 
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your new position. Sometimes a 

man fits in nicely with one company, | 
and doesn’t click with another. You | 
mentioned your family. Well, they | 
are sharing the chance that you are | 
taking. It’s going to be either their | 
gain or their loss. There, reason | 
number three—‘I am gambling cer- | 
tainty on one job for possibility on | 


ge | BUSINESS SHOW 
Paul tried to smile. “Old Ben | 


Franklin is surely putting me on | 
the spot,” he said. 

“He wasn’t anybody’s fool,” | 
agreed the vice president, “but | 
there’s one more reason that would | 
count a lot with me. There are | 
others, of course, but since your de- | 
cision has been made, we won’t take | 
the time to put them down. But | 
this fourth one is hard to ignore. | 
It’s the fact that you are leaving be- | 
hind you all of the associations and | 
fellowship that you have been build- | 
ing for eighteen years. You might | 
call it the intangible recompense.” 

Outside the big clock in the hall 
began to chime, and before it had 
finished, the door bell started to 
ring. LeMar Crider handed the 
sheet of paper to Paul. “It’s Parker 
and Hays,” he said. “I guess we 
were about through anyway. I | 
want you to know, though, that you | 
have my blessing on the new job, 
and I hope it brings you much hap- 
piness. I'll be missing you, Paul.” 

Alone in the room for a moment, 
Paul walked slowly to his chief’s 
desk. There he was standing when 
the others were ushered in for the 
conference. It was time to go. 

“Just a minute, fellows,” said 
LeMar Crider, “pull up a chair and 
help yourselves to cigars.” 

Twice he read the note which he | 
had found on his desk. “Dear Chief: | 


Ben Franklin was a wise man and I 


have been a fool. Fire me if you | NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW CO., Inc. 


want to, but otherwise I am sticking 
*til the cows come home, with you | 
and the National. Paul Renard.” | 

“Must be good news,” said Hays. | 

“Well, yes,” replied LeMar | 
Crider. “Good news and proof that | 
the old man can still call himself | 





33rd Annual National 


Commerce Hall 


NEW YORK 


OCTOBER 19th to 24th 


Featuring the latest Methods, Ma- 
chines and Equipment for meeting 
the business administration needs 


of today. 


Executives and office workers are 
requested to plan now to attend this 
important exhibition. The lessons 
to be learned there are sure to be 


profitable. 


50 Church Street 
NEW YORK 
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Loud Speaker System Speeds 
¢ Billing Department Work 


Every utility company dealing in gas, 
electricity, water, telephone, etc. is con- 
stantly faced with the problem of is- 
suing duplicate bills to customers, and so 
it was with the Elyria division of the 
Ohio Public Service Company. 

The cashier’s cage, where requests for 
duplicate bills and information concern- 
ing accounts are made, is on the ground 
floor, and the bookkeeping department 
is located on the second floor of our 
office building. 

In order to facilitate rapid communi- 
cation between the two stations we in- 
stalled a pneumatic tube carrier sys- 
tem, at a cost in excess of $1,000, which 
we have operated for the past nine 
years. However, a study of its operation 
revealed that: 

1. The attendant at each station had 
to walk twenty steps to pick up or 
dispatch the message. This was necessary 
because of the permanent feature of 
installation which did not lend itself to 
alterations without heavy expense. 

2. Maintenance costs were high. 

8. It required over an average of four 
minutes to complete a transaction. 

4. Customers waiting were asked to 
step aside to make room for another 
customer. That the customer was an- 
noyed and impatient was quite apparent. 
Private conversation became common 
knowledge to those standing about. 

5. The telephone was used to supple- 
ment the carrier system when more de- 
tailed information was required from the 
bookkeeping department, or there was a 
phone call to return carrier tubes that 
may have accumulated at either end. 

6. Frequent breakdowns of the system’s 
mechanical equipment occurred. 

This analysis showed the extreme need 
for improvement and we therefore in- 
vestigated all forms of communication 
and purchased equipment which con- 
sisted of a sensitive crystal microphone, 
amplifier, ear phone, loud speaker unit, 
switch and wire. 

The speaker unit is located in the 
bookkeeping department and the micro- 
phone, switch, amplifier and ear phone 
in the cashier’s cage. When the clerk in 
the cage wishes to communicate with the 
bookkeeping department, she turns the 


switch to the right and speaks in or- 
dinary conversational tone. The message 
is transmitted to the speaker unit in the 
bookkeeping department. The switch is 
then shifted to the left which changes 
the circuit making the speaker unit a 
transmitter and the return message is 
secured on the ear phone. 

Since 95 per cent of the messages 
originate from the cashier’s cage, the 
control is placed at this point. If the 
bookkeeping department wishes to talk 
with the cage a buzzer sigral is used. 

When the system had been in operation 
six months, the results were far beyond 
our expectation. Some of the outstanding 
accomplishments are: 

1. Our investment is only a fraction of 
that in the tube system. 

2. Average time required for each 
transaction is 63 seconds. 

3. Employees need not leave their sta- 
tion to communicate. 

4. Bookkeeping department clerks have 
both hands free to leaf records for in- 
formation and the message is returned 
by merely directing the voice to the loud 
speaker unit mounted on the wall. 

5. Eliminates one telephone entirely, 
the other being free for other traffic. 

6. Low maintenance cost. 

7. True reproduction of voice. 

8. Increased efficiency. 

9. Low operating cost. 

The application of the above system is 
unlimited. Motion picture shows could 
use it to check cashier’s conversation, 
and in case of a holdup the conversation 
would immediately be transmitted to the 
manager’s office when the alarm could be 
given. In hospitals, patients receiving 
X-ray treatment can communicate with 
attendants outside the lead enclosure. 
Restaurants could quietly and quickly 
transmit food orders to the kitchen. In 
fact, there is use for such a system in 
all kinds of business.—F. W. Lounes. 


Standard Journal Entry 
e System Saves Time 


Jackson Furniture Company of Oak- 
land, California, uses a “standard journal 
entry ledger” to take care of recurring 
monthly charges, and recommends the 
system for the smaller stores. Items 
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treated in this manner include: Unem- 
ployment insurance reserves, rent 
charged for buildings owned, budgeted 
advertising promotions, taxes, interest on 
indebtedness or earned, stationery and 
other supplies purchased in bulk, amor- 
tization of leasehold improvements, 
buyers’ traveling expenses, repairs, in- 
surance, depreciation, annual audit fees. 

These items are grouped together and 
standardized, thereby saving monthly 
journal entries. The idea amounts to 
budgeting these expense items without 
putting in a budget system. A schedule 
is set up on thirteen-column paper, al- 
lowing a total column and twelve month- 
ly columns, with space for account 
distribution. When the specific amount is 
known it is apportioned over the period. 
When not known (as in taxes, for which 
the bills are received in October), the 
amount is estimated each month until 
that time and the difference apportioned 
in the last three months. 


Ledger Column Acts As 
e Sales Barometer 


A column headed “Sales to Date,” 
which appears on the regular ledger sheet 
kept up in the bookkeeping department 
of D. N. & E. Walter, of San Francisco, 
has proved very valuable in keeping the 
organization in close touch with every 
account. 

At the time of posting, the girls add 
the amount to the last figure shown in 
the column, using a bookkeeping ma- 
chine. Only if goods are returned is a 
subtraction made. The figures are useful 
in making a recapitulation report at the 
end of June and December. 

The “Sales to Date” information is 
especially valuable to the sales manager, 
because it keeps him informed on what 
each account is doing. He can analyze 
the figures, and also compare them with 
those of previous months or years, so 
that if an account is slipping he can get 
busy. Selling is divided into territories 
and a conference is held with the man 
traveling in the territory where the ac- 
count needs special attention. 

The figures have aided in directing 
intelligent effort to cases where business 
shows stagnation or decrease. 
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VUL-COT 


| 
| 
-the National Wastebasket 


Guaranteed 5 years 





Phantom Street Car Aids 
e Christmas Shopping Spirit 


A phantom Christmas street car was 
a real fillip to the Christmas spirit 
(which means the Christmas SHOPPING 
spirit) in Seattle last year. It shuttled 
back and forth the length of the busi- 
ness district through the shopping days, 
with a Santa on either end to bow and 
beckon to the youngsters, while the 
Christmas carols that poured from the 
loud speakers, and its 3,462 green and 
red lights demanded ear and eye atten- 
tion —Manovs Brinston. 


Form Index 
e Avoids Duplication 


W. D. Yealland, assistant to the cashier 
of the Bank of America, San Francisco, 
finds of great help a book showing the 
forms used by the bank. He has charge 
of the purchasing of forms used through- 
out the field, all branch banks using the 
same form for the same purpose. 

After a new form is approved, an 
addressograph plate is made up giving 
the form number and an explanation of 
its use. From these plates cards are made 
for the file maintained in each branc 
bank. Mr. Yealland uses these addresso- 
graph plates to keep up to date an in- 
dexed book, showing several forms to 
the page. 

When someone makes a recommenda- 
tion for a new form, it is necessary to 
check up to see if a similar one is al- 
ready in use in order to avoid duplica- 
tion; also, when new departments are 
opened new forms may be added. So 
there is a frequent changing of forms, 
and this index with explanation gives a 
quick and satisfactory key to those being 
used. On the forms, the number is pre- 
ceded by a letter prefix, so the index 
lists them alphabetically with the num- 
bers kept in consecutive order. AC means 
accounting; AD, advertising; B, book- 
keeping, and so on. 


Mr. Yealland keeps one copy of the 
book on his desk in the purchasing de- 
partment of the bank, but the real value 
is in the supply department, where 
requisitions fer forms are being con- 
stantly handled and an accurate index 
is essential—Aveusta LEINnarp. 


Pattern Book 
e Creates Sales 


Charles Brown and Sons, San Francisco, 
does an extensive business in china sets, 
stocking well over one hundred patterns. 
An efficient aid in keeping track of sell- 
ing activities on each pattern is a loose- 
leaf memorandum book, size 81/ by 11 
inches. Mimeographed sheets are kept 
on hand, headed as follows, and divided 
into columns by vertical lines: 


Date, Name and Address, Number of | 


Pieces, Clerk 

In starting a pattern record, the name 
of pattern is added above the headings. 

Duplicate sales slips are also filed and 
give an alphabetical list of customers, 
but the pattern book shows at a glance 
names of those owning a certain pattern. 
Thus if the pattern is discontinued (in 
which case letters are written offering a 
reduction on fill-in pieces) or if a selling 
event is held, those interested may be 
contacted without the necessity of going 
through a lot of files to get the names. 


Prevents Heat Shock 
e When Leaving Cooled Offices 


With completion of a modernization 


program at its headquarters building, the 


“White House” in St. Louis, the Brown 
Shoe Company is believed to have in- 
troduced an idea that may set a prece- 
dent for concerns having air-conditioning 
equipment. 

About thirty minutes before employees 
leave in the afternoon, cooling apparatus 
is shut off to permit air temperatures 
within to become somewhat equalized 


SUPER-STRONG, DOUBLE-ROLLED 
FIBRE TOP! 


NO METAL TOPS to dent, bend, corrode 
or scratch. A business wastebasket must 
be efficient. The Vul-Cot with solid sides 
and bottom is the choice of 87 per cent of 
business offices in America. Constructed 
throughout of National H-A-R-D Vulcanized 
Fibre, with a super-strong, double-rolled 
fibre top. Available in olive-green, maroon- 
brown, oak, walnut and mahogany. 


At Stationers and Office Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


“| Am Your 
Letterhead’ 


If your letterhead could talk ... 
would it speak proudly of your 
institution? Would it tell a story 
of a modern, progressive busi- 
ness or would it perhaps be a 
little ashamed of its dress—its 
appearance? 


Letterheads that reflect character, 
and instill confidence need not 
cost a lot of money—in fact our 
prices for modern lithographed 
letterheads are unusually low. 


Letterheads in Black Ink 
20 Lb. Service Bond 


200,000 . $1.05 per M. 
50,000 1.20 per M. 
12,500 1.75 per M. 

Write today for a complete price 

list which will give you prices on 

six grades of paper—and we will 
also include a FREE Portfolio of 

Letterhead samples. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO & 
STATIONERY CO. 


Diversey at Kildare 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“Things Your Boss 
Won't Tell You” 


More than one thousand companies are distributing a 
bulletin carrying this caption to their stenographers 
this month. It gets over, in a good-natured yet pointed 
way, things which even the best stenographers do in 
our very best business families—things they might 
stop doing if they read this bulletin. 


Human-interest bulletins for stenographers are one of 
four features in a new Dartnell Service which includes: 


Frailey’s Letter Bulletins 


3—BULLETINS TO DICTATORS: A 
monthly feature carrying helpful, 


1—SALES LETTER IDEAS: Actual let- 
ters that have produced results for 





others. Letter ideas that have proved 
profitable after costly experience to 
find the best result getters. Letters 
selected for passing along to subscrib- 
ers because of their effectiveness and 
adaptability. Letters that will give you 
ideas for making your sales letters 
more productive. 


2—COLLECTION LETTER IDEAS: 
More than 3,000 subscribers to this 
better letter service send us their most 
effective letters used in collecting old 
accounts. The best of them are se- 
lected and released for your consider- 
ation and use every month. 


profit-making and money-saving mes- 
sages to the people in your organiza- 
tion who write letters. These bulletins 
tell how to hold customers, how to get 
a friendly tone into correspondence, 
the kind of letters that do the best job 
in collecting money, how to handle 
difficult situations in correspondence. 


4—LETTER PROBLEMS: The exreri- 
ence of hundreds of companies is 
focused through this feature on diffi- 
cult letter problems that arise in your 
business. Situations which might re- 
sult in heavy losses of money or busi- 
ness are covered by actual experiences. 





SPECIAL OFFER: We will send you without charge a copy of the bulletin for 
stenographers entitled, ‘Things Your Boss Won't Tell You,”’ and put you on 
the list to receive the complete service on approval for one month. If you like 
it and wish to continue, pass our memorandum invoice for $3.00, the monthly 
subscription price. Otherwise, return the material for credit, keeping the 
stencgraphers’ bulletin for your trouble. 


Published Monthly by 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


DARTNELL: We accept your offer. Send us a free copy of the bulletin, “Things Your Boss Won't 
Tell You,” and put us on the list to receive FraiLey’s Loven BuLuetins at $3.00 a month until 
we tell you to stop. Mail the material, postpaid, to the address below: 
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with outside temperatures. Complaints 
against “heat shock” by persons leaving 
air-conditioned trains and buildings and 
entering normal air temperatures brought 
about the Brown solution. 

Increased efficiency of workers was 
immediately noticeable after air-con- 
ditioning was installed, according to 
officials of the company.—THomas W. 
Parry, Jr. 


Book Shows 
e Standard Forms 


Time is saved and errors are avoided 
through a Pro Forma Book sent out by 
the Bank of America to its 444 branches, 
from the general offices in San Francisco. 
This book pictures the innumerable bank 
forms completely made out and, as is 
stated in front of the book: 

“Contains samples of forms in general 
use throughout this bank. It has been 
compiled with the thought of presenting 
a guide to officers and employees in 
methods of filling in the various forms 
presented. The executive officers request 
that all members of the staff familiarize 
themselves with those completed speci- 
mens of forms covering every line of 
activity with which they are directly or 
indirectly concerned.” 

After the forms were written out, re- 
duced photographs were taken, group- 
ing together on the same page three or 
four used for similar purposes. The long, 
narrow book is loose-leaf and alpha- 
betically indexed with celluloid tabs ac- 
cording to the form letter. For example: 
AC is accounting; AD, advertising; B, 
bookkeeping, etc. 


a) Store’s Service Shopping 
e Improves Salesmanship 


In the Emporium, San Francisco, an 
efficient system of shopping the store for 
service includes awards that urge on the 
selling personnel to greater efforts. Regu- 
lar salespeople are each shopped once in 
sixteen weeks and graded according to 
service requirements set forth in great 
detail on a mimeographed report, which 
is turned in by the shopper. 

The salespeople getting 100 per cent 
are given a pin and made members of 
the Hundred Percenters Club. Those re- 
ceiving 100 per cent a second time get a 
certificate of merit. The small, dignified, 
bronze pin lends prestige, and the en- 
graved certificate may be helpful at some 
future time when a credential of excel- 
lence is needed. It is found that sales- 
people, after getting the first 100 per 
cent, are keenly interested in repeating. 

In addition to individual awards, a gen- 
eral manager’s cup that rotates is pre- 
sented each month to the department hav- 
ing the highest grades in service and 
efficiency. 

All presentations are made with cere- 
mony, and the honors are announced 
over the store’s public address system at 
the morning program for employees that 
precedes the opening of the store. 
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What's New in Money- 
Making Equipment 


A Direct Process 
Ditto Duplicator 


DITTO, Ine. has just readied for the 
market a direct process rotary Ditto 
machine which copies direct from original 
writing, typing or drawing. It is an 
economical method for producing 100 to 
200 copies. The originals may be used 
over and over until the entire ink supply 
is exhausted. The machine copies one or 
all of four colors in one operation. 
Copies of any size form, from a small 
label to a 14 by 17 inch sheet, may be 
made on the machine. It is available in 
both hand and electric models. In manner 
of reproduction, the Direct Process 
Duplicator is speedy, accurate and easy 
to use. You can make 40 to 60 copies a 
minute at a cost varying from 4 to 6 
cents per hundred copies. The copies are 
produced direct from the original, photo- 
graphically accurate. 

Many superior engineering features 
are incorporated in the direct process 
duplicator. Pressure control, liquid con- 
trol, automatic counter, convenient liquid 
supply gauge, self lubrication, speedy 
release of old master and attaching of 
new master are all features designed to 
speed up operation and decrease cost. 

It is particularly suitable for sales 
department bulletins, house organs, and 
sales news material. More complete de- 
tails are available to American Business 
readers—a postcard is_ sufficient. The 
machine is illustrated in this column. 








For Dark Corners 
In Offices 


IN MANY an office there are workers 
whose desks are improperly lighted. 
While modern lighting eliminates the 
necessity of individual desk lights, there 
are so many offices where individual desk 
lamps are a necessity, readers will doubt- 
less be interested in a new lamp, just 
being placed on the market through 
dealers by the Faries Manufacturing 
Company. 

Designed to clamp on the overhang of 
a desk top, they take up no room on 
desks, as do so many other desk lamps. 
They are designed for permanent or 
removable mounting on the rear edge of 
the desk, and will swing either right or 
left. They are adjustable. Oval glass 
bowls insure adequate diffusion, Equipped 
with a 100-watt lamp, forty-five foot 
candles of light at desk surface is pro- 
vided. For fine, tedious, intricate work, 
or sustained work in offices, these lamps 
are especially recommended where ade- 
quate general lighting is not available. 
Full description will be sent readers who 
ask for data on Faries auxiliary lamps. 








For Easy 
Transcribing 


THE Ponten Typist Stand is an aid to 
fast, comfortable typing. It allows the 
typist to work in an easy, natural posi- 
tion, with the copy always directly in the 
line of vision, thus relieving eye and 
body strain. 

It is designed to hold any copy from 
a single sheet or stenographic notebook 
to a heavy book. It is finished in black 
and dark green enamel and weighs only 
three pounds. It is illustrated above. 





Generations of business executives 
have found this watermark a safe 
guide to utmost security and economy 
in record papers; and maximum im- 
pressiveness in stationery. Ask your 
printer to submit samples of the 
L. L. Brown Papers which fit your 
particular needs, or write to the 


L. L. Brown Paper Co., Adams, Mass. 


2 L. Lo 


YENCG 


Lilery PAPERS 








“There Is a Tide” — 


& This is the title of an unusual and 
vividly interesting booklet for young 
men in business—especially sales- 
men. It was written in 1929. The 
years of depression have proved its 
truthfulness and sound wisdom. It 
is more helpful today than ever, be- 
cause the significance of its sound 
common sense has been very dra- 
matically proven. If you are an em- 
ployer; if you are in any way inter- 
ested in putting a gripping, inspira- 
tional document about business in 
the hands of your son, brother or 
susceptible employee with a future 
before him, send for a copy of THERE 
IS A TIDE—a limited number of 
copies are still available. If, after 
reading it, you find that all we say 
about it is true, ask for reprint quan- 
tity prices. 





Enclose 50 cents to partially cover 
printing cost and postage. 


GEORGE L. WILLMAN, Inc. 


4662 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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Today's Most Popular 
ALL PURPOSE 
Advertising Sales Case 


Satisfies Completely 




























Fitted with compartments, shelves, 
boards, pockets, trays, etc., to carry any- 
thing conveniently and compactly, also 
display effectively. 

A style and quality to fit any sales 
plan and any budget. 

Ask for catalog— 
“How to Increase Sales’’ 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE COMPANY 
2327 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Il. 











CAN YOU SELL 
SERVICES and IDEAS? 


National publishing firm seeks sev- 
eral high-grade salesmen, experi- 
enced in selling executives, for 
permanent connections. To sell 
creative plans and services to bet- 
ter firms in exclusive territories; no 
high pressure; customers every- 
where. Maximum reward for genu- 
ine selling ability through liberal 
straight commission plan; $5,000 
easily possible first year, with 
double or more later through repeat 
business. Requirements: must live 
in or near large industrial city, and 
have ability to meet and sell top- 
executives. Write, giving full de- 
tails in first letter. 


Address Box L-25, American Business 




















DIRECTORY of DIRECTORIES 


describes over 400 class and 
trade directories suitable for 
compiling mailing lists. Valuable 


for compiling your own lists. 
Price $1.50 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 



































Combined Lamp 
and Index 


THERE is a list of uses as long as a 
giant’s arm for Postindex’s new better 
sight index—a visible index file built into 
a lamp stand. A reflector and shade is 
designed to throw the light on the index 
at exactly the correct angle for best 
vision and no eye strain. 

We suggest sending a letter or a 
postcard to the editor for more details 
concerning this helpful new office device. 
It may be just the thing to speed work 
in billing and order departments, book- 
keeping, credit, tabulating and report 
departments. Two pictures on this page 
will give you a better idea of the equip- 
ment. 


New Multiple Color 
Office Printer 


A MACHINE has been developed and is 
to be put on the market shortly which 
will print three colors at one time, at 
the rate of 3,500 impressions an hour. It 
employs the rotary principle of duplica- 
tion and uses curved relief plates made 
by a new low-priced process. This appli- 
ance is being perfected for use in offices, 
for the printing of multiple color office 
forms, stationery, and other light work 


which does not require fine ink distribu- 
tion, such as is needed in printing three- 
color process work or large solids of 
color. It will be of special interest to 
those subscribers who send out a volume 
of form letters, as it will permit printing 
the letterhead in two colors and the 
body of the letter in another color. 


Attachment for Justifying 


_Typewritten Lines 


ANOTHER interesting appliance, which 
will be on the market in Chicago within 
a few months, is an attachment that goes 
on a standard typewriter, which enables 
the operator to so space a line of type- 
writing that it will come out even on the 
right-hand margin, thus avoiding the jag- 
ged right-hand columns in “copy” pre- 
pared on the typewriter for reproducing 
by the off-set process, or by means of 
stencil and gelatine process duplicators. 


Niagara’s Two New 
Duplicating Machines 


LOOKS as if the duplicator fellows are 
on their toes, despite the hot weather of 
1936’s summer. Here is another an- 
nouncement. This comes from Niagara, 
that enterprising Pacific Coast firm which 
is making such strides in the dupli- 
cator field. It has just perfected an 
automatic feed, electric duplicator, said 
to reach a speed of 250 copies a minute 
—that’s 15,000 an hour. Pretty fast, 
we'll say. But that is their claim, any- 
how. A picture of this model appears 
at the bottom of this page. A hand-fed 
model is also available. 

The duplicator is equipped with a 
flexible automatic paper feed and ac- 
commodates 500 sheets of paper in the 
automatic paper tray elevator. It also 
has accurate registration control mechan- 
ism and an adjustable stencil head bar. 
Some of the other features are: A 9-inch 
printing range adjuster, automatic ink- 
ing, closed drum. 
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Why Not a Round-the-World 
Tour This Winter? 


A BUSINESS man who reads this 
magazine tells us that he is planning a 
125-day world cruise this winter. “It 
will cost me, the way I figure it, less 
than living at home, and after six years 
of work and worry, pulling my business 
through the depression, I think I am 
entitled to it.” He figures on a total 
cost of approximately $20 a day for the 
entire 125-day cruise. While his costs will 
probably exceed that figure, they could 
exceed it considerably and _ still come 
within his daily expenditure at home. 

The wonder is that more AMERICAN 
Business readers, whose businesses are 
again sailing along profitably and which 
are well organized, do not avail them- 
selves of the excellent world cruises 
which begin late in December and start 
every few days until mid-January. 

This same business man asks us if 
other readers are planning world cruises. 
While we are confident that a number of 
our readers are going on world cruises 
(despite the Spanish fracas), we must 
be frank and confess we know the names 
of only two who plan such trips. To 
those who are going, let us make this 
suggestion—tell us about it. Perhaps you 
will encounter a friend along the way 
if you wili mail your itinerary to us. 

Which reminds us of an interesting 
experience of Major Charles Tilden, Sr., 
of San Francisco. He was on an extended 
cruise when the big fire and shake 
wrecked San Francisco. Although at the 
hour of the big quake there Major 
Tilden was aboard ship on the high seas, 
his name was listed in the papers as 
among those killed. A few weeks later 
his ship stopped at Gibraltar for mail. 
Papers listing his name among the dead 
were received at Gibraltar. 

A few minutes after the passengers 
received the papers a man came up to 
Mr. Tilden and said, timidly, 

“Aren’t you Major Tilden of San 
Francisco?” 








“My name is Tilden. Friends call me 
‘Major,’ and my home is San Francisco,” 
answered Mr. Tilden. 

“Here’s your name listed in the paper 
among the dead in the San Francisco 
fire,’ said the man. Naturally, they 
struck up a friendship, for their offices 
back in wrecked San Francisco had been 
only a few steps apart, yet both were 
on the same cruise ship, unknown to one 
another. 

So we urge you to tell the editors of 
any cruises you plan this winter, for if 
you do we can perhaps arrange intro- 
ductions to other readers on the same 
cruise. 


Wayside Notes of 
An Editer En Route 


AMERICAN BUSINESS editors often 
traipse around the country considerably. 
One of them offers these opinions on 
certain hotels and restaurants around the 
country. He has visited all of them in 
1936. He asserts that the most spectacu- 
lar dining place in 1936 was atop the 
Starlight Gardens, Utah Hotel, Salt 
Lake City. He will, on occasion, burst 
into a crude but rhapsodic description of 
this place—the purple Wasatch Moun- 
tains—sunset over Salt Lake—the mail 
planes roaring overhead—oh well, you 
know the rest. But he claims that the 
service was atrocious—45 minutes from 
giving the order to serving the appetizer. 
Next comes a small hotel in Florida— 
the Chipola, at Marianna. Put this one 
down on your list for a stop for this 
winter’s drive to Florida. A small hotel, 
operated with big-city courtesy, pre- 
cision, neatness and dispatch. And he 
calls particular attention to the broiled 
lobster dinners, often available there. 
Another altogether satisfying hotel is 
the Plains in Cheyenne. Few other hotels 
are built, designed and decorated more 
in keeping with the tradition of the 
community which supports them than 
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Genuinely 
Friendly 


featuring— 
Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
The Finest of Food and Mod- 


erate Prices. 





In CLEVELAND it's 


e THE HOLLENDEN 


In COLUMBUS it's 
e THE NEIL HOUSE 


In AKRON it's 
e THE MAYFLOWER 


In TOLEDO it's 
e THE NEW SECOR 


In DAYTON it's 
e THE BILTMORE 


For Your Winter Vacation:— 
In MIAMI BEACH it's 


e THE FLEETWOOD 
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PRODUCTS * SERVICES 


that will help you 
—to reduce expenses 
—to increase profits 
are advertised in this issue of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. Turn now to the 


Where to Buy It 


section beginning on page 65 
ADVERTISING IS BUSINESS NEWS 
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Bound in limited edition style, 256 
pages, 6 x 8 inches. Especially 
suitable for gift purposes. $2.50. 


“Here is the inspirational book par 
| excellence. Mr. Mangan.. .has the 


um 


by Giving, 
gift of putting a lot of thought into a 
few words.’’—Printers’ Ink 


Tue DartNne tt CorPoRATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


return the book or remit $2.50 within ten days. 




















“LAST YEAR I purchased, after getting a most un- | 
usual sales letter, a copy of ‘You Can Do Anything.’ | 
Every time I feel down in the mouth I simply read | 

| 


1936 EDITION 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 


YOU CAN DO | 
ANYTHING = 


BY JAMES MANGAN | 
| 


Jnn een nnn = - --- -- USE THIS COUPON-—-~--—— 


You may send me, on approval, James Mangan’s YOU CAN DO ANYTHING. I will either 


——? 





part of it and forget my troubles. The headline— 
‘Be Your Own Press Agent’—stuck in my mind and 
I've been just that. As a result I've been writing 
garden feature articles for the Boston ‘Sunday Her- 
ald’ since last spring and have been able to make 
| arrangements to write the whole year coming— | 
always on subjects that are right in my line. The | 
book has been worth its weight in gold—and I | 
thought I'd tell you about it.."—A. A. Fraser. 


Here is a book that will 
make any man who reads 
it sit straight up in his chair 
and realize for the first time 
what is holding him back. 
e The author, through apply- 
ing the principles he advo- 
cates, has risen to be one of 
America’s outstanding ad- 
vertising men. Mr. Mangan | 
was the first to call atten- 
tion to the need of a new 
| technique in selling. The 
chapter in his book, ‘Sell | 
is one of the 
best presentations of that 
principle yet published. 




















this well-managed house. One bit of 
Americana that particularly caught an 
editor’s attention is the framed repro- 
duction of Rosa Bonheur’s famed paint- 
ing of Buffalo Bill Cody which hangs in 
the lobby. 

On a palm-fringed street, across from 
California’s gleaming white capitol, is 
the Senator, at Sacramento, with air- 
cooled coffee shop and tavern, an oasis 
of delight for the traveler who has suf- 
fered the perpetually overcrowded hotel 
facilities at Reno, or who has come up 
through the sizzling San Joaquin Valley 
in summer. And speaking of air-cooling, 
there’s the Statler in stifling St. Louis 
(where a Sahara desert camel died of 
the heat). Here, in the cool rooms a 
scorched traveler from the mid-west 
prairies may find his first opportunity 
for a night’s sleep. 

The same editor recommends _ the 
Bankhead at Birmingham, the Lincoln 
at New York, the Roogeveit in Cedar 
Rapids, the Fort Shelby in Detroit, for 
intelligent service and courtesy. To Reno, 
Nevada, and Austin, Minnesota, goes the 
palm for two towns most in need of 
additional hotel facilities, and to the 
good old Post-Tavern at Battle Creek 
goes a special award for most con- 
vincingly and thoroughly maintaining 
the most authentic old-fashioned “gay- 
nineties” atmosphere. The dining room 
there is museum-like in antiquity, com- 
pared with the modern hotel dining room. 
But the food is not to be complained 
about. 


A “Super-Honest” 
Hotel Man 


WE ARE interested in obtaining a suit- 
able medal for the most honest hotel 
man we know. The medal will go to 
F. Harold Van Orman, former lieu- 
tenant-governor of Indiana and operator 
of the McCurdy, at Evansville, the Or- 
lando at Decatur, Illinois, the Nelson at 
Rockford, Illinois, and the Shawnee at 
Springfield, Ohio. He said, addressing a 
recent group of conventioneers at his 
hotel, “You are welcome—you are twice 
welcome—yea, you are thrice welcome— 
at any of my hotels, and I will assure 
you that you can always obtain a $3 
room for $5.” 


American Air Lines New York 
to Chicago Chair Car Ship 


THE first of the American Airlines’ new 
Douglas “super-transports” to be finished 
as an aerial “chair car,” instead of a 
sixteen-berth sleeper, landed in Newark, 
August 21, after a three-hour-and-thirty- 
minutes flight from Chicago. A capacity 
load of twenty-one passengers made the 
flight, a crew of three bringing in the 
big ship right on time. Three more sim- 
ilar ships are expected to be put in this 
service soon, and the present sleeper 
planes, now being operated as day 
coaches, will be transferred to the New 
York-Los Angeles route. 
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BUSINESS TIPS 


A Book About 
Bakelite 


SO MANY things are being made of 
Bakelite now. This amazingly useful 
material is now a part of thousands of 
manufactured products, and almost daily 
we hear of some manufacturer who has 
turned, for the first time, to Bakelite as 
a raw material. 

To manufacturers, designers, sales 
managers and others who have a direct 
responsibility for designing and manu- 
facturing decisions, we suggest that 
“Bakelite Molced”—a 48-page book will 
be worth writing for. A request to the 
editor will bring it, provided you are 
responsible for the use of raw materials 
in your organization. 

Profusely illustrated, it gives not only 
examples of finished products made of 
Bakelite molded, but also describes 
molding equipment and mold designs. 
There are some interesting tables which 
supply specific data on physical, mechan- 
ical and electrical properties of various 
types of molding materials, such as cel- 
lulose-filled materials, mineral-filled ma- 
terials, and fabric base materials. Among 
the specific industrial applications cov- 
ered are electrical, automotive, mechan- 
ical, display, radio, hardware, packaging, 
and textile. 


Cable Code 
Souvenir Book 


EVERY so often some one does a com- 
monplace job in an unusual manner. We 
have had code books for years—dry, dull, 
tabulations of crazy words which mean, 
“Send me some money,” or “Had a nice 
trip—hope you are well.” 

But Western Union has just turned 
out a cable code book which ought to be 
in the bag of every traveler who ventures 
forth on the high seas. If there is any- 
thing about cable communication left out 
of this comprehensive little book we were 
unable to find it. There’s a map of 
world cable systems, a code word for 
everything you want to say, and a vast 
amount of other information on rates, 
nautical terms, cable addresses and what 
not. 

We were interested to learn that, ac- 
cording to the Western Union code book, 
you may cable “Kubit Lahup,” which 
means, “Have lost all my money, will 
you honor my draft, and for what 
amount?” And your friend may cable 
back, “Kunax,” which means “No more 
money will be sent”—or, if he is a better 
friend, better financially and tempera- 
mentally, he may cable back, “Ladew” 
which means, “Will honor your draft.” 
We hope that, should any of our readers 
have occasion to cable the fatal words, 
“Kubit Lahup,” the answer will be, 
“Ladew.” The editors have arranged to 
supply copies to subscribers. 
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Pencils—Four Color 


Index Tabs 








A GOOD-WILL GIFT ,, OY 





for “‘Tired Business Men“ 


Most business men are sick and tired of 
receiving the same old stereotyped ‘'good- 
will" gifts. Buying them is a waste of money. 
But here's one they'll all keep and brag 
about! The NORMA 4-COLOR, instant-shift 
Pencil. Smart, impressive, useful. Fascinating 
mechanically. Nothing else like it. Writes 
Red, Blue, Green or Black, at will. Fully 
guaranteed. Retail price $3.50. Liberal quan- 
tity discounts. Engraved to your order. 
Sample sent on memo bill. 


Write on Business Letterhead 


NORMA 


Norma Pencil er 
150 Broadway, N.Y. C 














Stapling Machines—Staples 








New PLIER MODEL 








Replacing the H.54, this new plier has 
10 new features which makes it handy 
and most desirable for general fasten- 
ing work in the office, home factory or 
school. Write us about it. 


HOTCHKISS SALES CO., Norwalk, Conn. 














Letterhead Specialists 


DOES YOUR LETTERHEAD 
HAVE SALES VALUE? 


Those designed and produced by GORMAN 
have plenty of punch but no kicks. They 
knock out your competitor’s eye, please your 
customers and build prospects into customers. 
A request on your present letterhead will bring 
the newest ideas and samples of STEEL EN- 
GRAVED and PLANOGRAVED LITHO. let- 
terheads to you. Prices are still low. Delay will 
surely prove costly. 


THE GORMAN ENGRAVING CO. 
“Letterheads That Have Sales Value” 
Dept. A.96, 812 Huron Rd. CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Adding Machines—Used 


BARGAINS. 


Adding Machines, Typewriters, 
Duplicators, Multigraphs, Dic- 
tating Machines, and Office 
Supplies. Write for FREE il- 
lustrated book of bargains! 


520 . 
Pruitt Bldg. INC. 





CHICAGO 








RAND MAK-UR-OWN 


All Transparent Celluloid 
INDEX TABS 


Ay CLIP TABS TO 
ANY S 





Make any tabs you 
want—when and how 
you want them. The 
transparent skirts 
cannot hide any in- 
formation. 


CLASSIFY AS 


REQUIRED— 


Attach to any record. 
Made in 6-inch strips. 
Seven colors. Three 
extensions. Your Sta- 
tioner Sells Them. 





Write for free samples and prices 


The VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
990 Payne Ave. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Ready to %: ALL 


ape INDEX a" nS 









NUMBERS 
STATES 


“C EL DEX 
BROOKLYN. NEW YORK 


Special invexinc - 


CEL-U-DEX CORP, 


1 Main Street 


Write for Samples—Dept. 46 





Binders 


NEW FLEXIBLE SPRING POST 
SELF BINDER 


CUTS BINDER COSTS IN HALF 


@ Bind your Loose Leaf Records yourself in 
your own office. 

TRIAL OFFER: Send us sample sheet showing 
size of holes and punchings and we'll make up 
a sample binder for a trial in your office. Or 
write today for illustrated folder “Cutting 
Binder Costs 50%.” 





The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 


56 W. WASHINGTON STREET CHICAGO 





Labels 


LABELS 


of all kinds 
QUICK SERVICE - QUALITY 





LOW PRICE 
TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


3211 FRANKFORD AVE. PHILA., PA. 










































































































































































Chair Cushions 


Filing Systems 











KEEP COOL 
by sitting on a 
RESPIRATOR Cushion 
Sold by office supply dealerseverywhere 
Manufactured by 


L. M. BICKETT COMPANY 
Watertown, Wis., U.S. A 








Chairs—Posture 





FINDEX EXPOSES! 


CLASSIFIES, ANALYZES 
SELECTS, SORTS 
AND FILES YOUR 
BUSINESS FACTS 










! Filing 
Systems for 
| Sales 
2, : Analysis 
Th as FINDEX og Collection 
$0066 es Customer 
| It enables you to act i — 
cS ie ee Ps Personnel 
while your competitor gropes for data. Membership 
eoeeveveve ee @ Patent 
Any system contains information— Research 
oeeeee ee Statistical 
FINDEX finds it. : | and any 
“eeenee ee . other Records 
Requiring 
_ Classification 








Automatically, accurately, quickly segregates 
records so that they can be selected individually 
or in groups by one or more classifications. 
Findex is the modern business mystic that 
makes no mistakes. 

Write for Free booklet and specify the type of 
record system you are interested in. 

FINDEX SYSTEMS, INC. 
1568 W. Pierce St. Milwaukee, Wisc. 





For Business Executives 





STURGIS 


POSTURE CHAIRS 


e Easy, Quick Adjust- 
ments—No Tools 

eA Model for Every 
Need 

eSold Exclusively 
Through Office 
Equipment Dealers 

e 





Banish Fatigue, It Pays. Write for Particulars 


Sturgis Posture Chair Co., Sturgis, Michigan 














Advertising Lead Pencils 


HEXAGON ADVERTISING PENCILS 
144 fine quality hexagon pencils, assorted fin- 
ishes, each imprinted in large golden letters 
with your firm name, $2.80 postpaid. Special 
quantity prices to large users. Write 
ADVERTISING PENCIL COMPANY 
Walbrook 50 Baltimore, Maryland 


Stock Cuts 





















CUTALOG 
STOCK CUTS 


Showing thousands of ready 
made cuts; it is free; write 


today. 
COBB SHINN 
40 Jackson Place 
Indianapolis Indiana 











Make money in advertising. Preparequickly during 

sparetime. Alsoearn while you learn. Noexperience 

necessary. New ay method. Nothing else like =. 

Send at once for free “Win S 

Advertising,’’ and full particulars. No obligation. 
Page-Davis School of Advertising 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2816, Chicago, U.S.A. 

















MEMORY IN YOUR POCKET 






Made in Two Sizes 
and Four Grades 


Your personal and business data on today’s 
dated card; at your finger tips in your tray or 
carried with you in the Memindex Pocket Case. 
Used by Executives, Salesmen, Business and 
Professional men. Write for free Booklet. 
WILSON MEMINDEX CO. 
153 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Advertising Specialties 
COVER YOUR MAILING LIST 


with a useful lasting reminder, low cost, easily 
mailed, plenty of ad space. 

WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
J. S. FLANNIGAN CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 








Letterhead Ideas 








ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, 
collection letters, special letters to cus- 
tomers, and dramatized mailings of all 
kinds. 400 ideas and 400 colorfully illus- 
trated letterhead samples you can use, 
costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Sent on approval. Prize and Contest De- 
partment. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 























Book of Latest Burroughs 
Accounting Machines 


WE HAVE learned through long ex- 
perience that Burroughs publishes some 
of the most helpful material on account- 
ing. Not a few accountants and auditors 
owe a lot to instructions received from 
Burroughs literature. This month we 
suggest study of a folder presenting an 
efficient accounting system which tells 
how, with the use of a Burroughs ac- 
counting machine, you may complete 
customers’ accounting records in one 
operation. No figures are handled more 
than twice, greatly reducing chances for 
error. The same machine handles all 
creditors’ accounting records in one 
operation. Ask the editors for Burroughs 
Booklet 99-16-61. 


Common Sense Comments 
on Selling 


JAMES MANGAN, director of adver- 
tising and merchandising, Mills Novelty 
Company, has recently published an ex- 
tremely interesting and helpful booklet, 
“Thoughts on Salesmanship.” Packed with 
common sense and written ia Jim’s 
usually forceful style, this booklet will 
be helpful to any salesman or sales execu- 
tive. While not intended for wide dis- 
tribution, we feel confident that Mr. 
Mangan will be glad to send a free copy 
‘to subscribers of American Business, 


Machines for Handling 
Social Security Payrolls 


EXECUTIVES who are still suffering 
from headaches in developing modernized 
payroll methods which will care for the 
extra, added complications resulting 
from the Social Security laws, will be 
interested in a descriptive folder just is- 
sued by Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company showing payroll accounting 
plans for all types and sizes of business. 

The folder is well illustrated with repre- 
sentative forms for compiling informa- 
tion required by Social Security laws. One 
set of forms illustrates how to write check 
(or envelope), employee’s statement, 
earnings record and payroll sheet—all 
in one operation. Machines ranging from 
an inexpensive desk bookkeeping ma- 
chine to an automatic accounting machine 
are also pictured. 


® 
Embossing to Add Sales 
Value to Printing 


THE Seaman-Patrick Paper Company 
has just released a portfolio called “The 
Third Dimension Gets Their Attention.” 
The portfolio is designed to show the 
added advantages to printed matter of 
all kinds where it is embellished with the 
right sort of embossing. Almost any man 
interested in sales promotion and direct- 
mail will find this booklet helpful. 
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Three Suggestions 


N OCTOBER 19 the National Business 
Show will open in New York City. At this 
show you will find many new appliances and 
methods for reducing the costs of business 
administration. Thousands of business executives will 
thread their way in and out of the exhibits, marvel 
at this or that device for cutting costs, and wonder 
if they can afford to buy it. Thousands of office 
workers will carry back from the show recommenda- 
tions to buy this or that appliance, only to be told: 
“We can’t spend money for that now, can’t afford it.” 
There is no greater fallacy in business today than 
the mistaken idea that money invested in cost-cutting 
equipment is spent. To be sure, an investment is re- 
quired. But with money available at the lowest rates 
in a decade, and capital for modernization going beg- 
ging, business has an unprecedented opportunity 
today to add to its profits. It needs only to forget its 
fears and its qualms, and provide each department 
with the very latest and most up-to-date equipment. 
Never again will it be so inexpensive as it is today! 
For five long years manufacturers have been hard 
at work perfecting their products. Tremendous im- 
provements have been made, as the exhibits at the 
business show will prove. Not to investigate these 
devices and examine their profit-building possibilities, 
is a reflection on the management. Your company 
is paying for having this equipment in needless ex- 
pense and lost sales. Why not have what you are 
paying for, and enjoy the benefit and convenience? 
Elsewhere in this issue are shown some of the new 
devices you will see at the Business Show. In addition, 
appliances and machines have been perfected which 
will be announced before the year ends. They are 
described in the “What’s New” department in this 
publication. Other products and systems are shown 
monthly by the advertisers in AMERICAN Bustness. 
One of our good subscribers told us the other day 
that a duplicating machine advertisement in a recent 
issue of this publication had directly resulted in saving 
$850 a year on his cost of printing office forms. An- 
other subscriber paid us the left-handed compliment of 
saying he found the advertisements of money-saving 





equipment the most interesting feature of AMERICAN 
Bustness. But WHERE you find the information you 
need about better methods and improved equipment 
is not important. What is important is to seek out 
such information, and keep yourself posted on the 
strides being made to reduce office drudgery and costs. 

So that you may begin at once to benefit from 
these improved appliances, we make three specific sug- 
gestions: 1. Make a survey of all equipment now in 
use in your office to ascertain its age. 2. If you follow 
the general practice of depreciating office machines 





at the rate allowed by the government—25 per cent 
a year—you have accumulated a substantial replace- 
ment reserve. Replace the equipment you are carrying 
on your books at its current second-hand value or less. 
That does not mean you need to replace it with the 
same equipment for doing that work. As a matter of 
fact, there have been so many developments in the 
business machines field no equipment should be pur- 
chased until all machines for doing that work have 
been investigated. 3. Study every operation in the ad- 
ministration of your business to determine possible 
savings through the installation of up-to-date meth- 
ods and machines. In cases where annual savings are 10 
per cent of the investment, modernize the operation, 
even if it is necessary to borrow the money to do so. 
And in computing that saving, don’t forget to give 
yourself the benefit of the tax advantage which will 
accrue to a company which invests its surplus funds 
in modern equipment. That saving may surprise you. 

But what you buy, buy wisely. Investigate thor- 
oughly all the machines and systems before you decide. 
Study the advertisements. Read the informative litera- 
ture which the makers of such equipment are usually 
glad to send for the asking. Talk to the local repre- 
sentatives of these companies, for they can tell you 
how other companies solved your problem. Talk to 
other executives. And last, but not least, come to the 
Business Show in New York. If you do come, look us 
up. We will have spaces 83 and 84, and members of 
our publishing staffs will be on hand to discuss your 
problems with you. It will be a real pleasure to meet 


you there.—J.C. A. 
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“| Am Your 
Letterhead’ 


If your letterhead could talk, would 
it speak proudly of your organiza- 
tion? Would it tell the story of a 
modern, progressive business—or 
would it perhaps be a little ashamed 
of its appearance? 


It is a well-known fact that letter- 
heads DO talk, and that yours is 
either speaking for—or against— 
you. A modern, well-designed let- 
terhead is a superb investment. It 
reflects character, instills confi- 
dence. Yet such a letterhead need 
not be costly—and will not be costly 
if you order from us. 


Letterheads in Black Ink 
20 Lb. Service Bond 


200,000 . $1.05 per M. 
50,000 1.20 per M. 
12,500 1.75 per M. 

6,250 2.45 per M. 


Send for FREE Portfolio 


Merely clip the coupon below, at- 
tach it to your letterhead—and mail 
it to us; we will send you FREE and 
without obligation a copy of our 
newest Portfolio of Modern Litho- 
graphed Letterheads, also a com- 
plete price list, showing prices on 
six grades of paper. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO & 
STATIONERY CO. 


Diversey at Kildare 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Universa Litno & Stationery Co, 
Diversey at Kildare, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Send me by return mail, without 
cost or obligation your newest Portfolio of 
_— Lithographed Letterheads, also price 
ist. 
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Wants a 
Modern Office 


To the Editor: 


Can you send me tear sheets, or have 
you pamphlets on suggestions for execu- 
tive offices? I am planning to improve the 
appearance and efficiency of my private 
office, and would like to have any ideas 
you can furnish on the subject. Thank 
you.—Joze J. Marx, president the Per- 
fect Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Mr. Marx: We are glad to send you 
tear sheets of the article about Hershey’s 
new offices which appeared in our Febru- 
ary issue, and also from our April issue 
which described the new Maytag offices 
at Newton, Iowa. One company had its 
architect re-draw plans for an office build- 
ing after reading the Hershey story, and 
two other companies decided to erect new 
office buildings after reading the Maytag 
story. 

Also, refer to page 26 of this issue and 
read the article, “Modernized Offices 
Cut Costs for Federal Mutuals.” We be- 
lieve you will find suggestions helpful 
to you in this story. Several years ago 
Dartnell Publications issued a handsome 
portfolio, “Offices of the Year,” showing 
illustrations of, and descriptions of, many 
fine private offices. This portfolio has been 
completely sold out, and only two or three 
file copies remain. However, we will be 
glad to loan you, or any other reader, 
a copy of this portfolio on offices, if you 
will promise to take good care of it and 
return it. 


Addresses of 
Trailer Factories 
To the Editor: 


It occurred to us, in reading the facts 
presented in your excellent account of 
the trailer industry in your September 
article, “Trailer Coaches—America’s New- 
est $75,000,000 Business,” that this par- 
ticular product offered splendid possi- 





a" 


bilities in the export field. Naturally, we 
would be anxious to communicate with 
the various manufacturers. However, 
there were but four of the companies 
listed by you appearing in any of the 
reference books we have here. Therefore, 
we should appreciate it very much if you 
could furnish us with the correct ad- 
dresses of the leading manufacturers in 
the field—those you listed on page 36 of 
your September issue, for example.— 
M. S. Crinktey, trafic manager, Us- 
brantsen-Moller Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

To the Editor: 


Can you tell me the names of manu- 
facturers of business trailers of large 
size? Something along the line of those 
used by General Electric in its promo- 
tional work. If possible, I should also 
like to know of companies using this meth- 
od of bringing their line to buyers.— 
Lesytie R. Bartietrr, Carroll Dunham 
Smith Pharmacal Company, Orange, New 
Jersey. 


To the Editor: 


In your September issue, we note a very 
fine article on “Trailer Coaches—Ameri- 
ca’s Newest $75,000,000 Business,” by 
Thoda Cocroft. On page 36, under the 
heading “Brief Facts About Leading 
Trailers,” you list some twenty-two manu- 
facturers. We would like very much to 
obtain the addresses of these manufac- 
turers. Could you put us in touch with a 
source of information on this matter?— 
R. E. Ferzer, Roberts and Mander Stove 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Messrs. CrINKLEY, BARTLETT AND FET- 
zEr: Your letters, and letters from many 
other readers regarding the trailer ar- 
ticle, will be partially answered in this 
issue. Please turn to page 20 and read 
the article, “Sales Rooms on Wheels,” 
which tells an amazing story of the use of 
trailers in modern merchandising and 
sales work. To those of you who want 
addresses, we are glad to say that we 
have compiled a list of some 200 trailer 
manufacturers. While we are not in the 
list business, the requests from so many 
readers has made it necessary to copy 
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this list. As a service to readers, we will 
send a copy of the list for $5.00 to cover 
our costs. Still another trailer article will 
appear in November. 


Wants Addresses Published 
To the Editor: 


You have such an interesting depart- 
ment in your “What’s New in Equip- 
ment,” that it seems unfortunate that the 
addresses of the firms whose products are 
described are seldom if ever given. Some- 
times even the best-known concerns have 
to be “looked up” for their address, and 
often we are at a loss to know how to 
reach the others. Any good reason why 
the location of the firm can’t be included? 
—GartH Hewnricus, the Henry F. Hen- 
richs Press, Litchfield, Illinois. 


To the Editor: 


Will you please send us a copy of your 
booklet entitled “Spreading the News,” if 
you still have one available? 

We get a big kick out of reading your 
periodical, but feel a little disappointed 
in not being able to immediately get in 
touch with firms you claim are bringing 
out new office equipment. Would it be out 
of order for us to ask you for more com- 
plete addresses for the Randall Company, 
manufacturing the Kodye Kurly Klips 
—the Bell Sound Systems, Incorporated, 
putting out the “Belfone”—the Eraser 
Company, putting out the eraser which 
“brushes as it erases?” 

Any information you care to send would 
be very much appreciated.—W. P. Mane- 
wick, Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, New York. 


Messrs. Henricus AND Mapewick: The 
standards of practice of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., to which we sub- 
scribe, specifically banns the publication 
in the news columns of a member paper 
of “puffs” for advertisers. A news item, 
even about a new device for cutting costs, 
which gave the name and address of the 
manufacturer, would be considered as ad- 
vertising, and could be interpreted as a 
form of rate-cutting. Furthermore, news 
items giving the name and address of 
manufacturers take a higher rate of post- 
age under the second-class regulations, as 
they are classified as advertising by the 
post office. However, we will be glad to 
furnish the address of the makers of any 
new products mentioned in this depart- 
ment of AMERICAN Business, upon re- 
quest. 


Cellophane Odor 
To the Editor: 


I was able to somehow get through the 
“Dead-i-torial” in your sheet last month 
... but in this September issue, it stinks. 
“The Next Eight Years” is the rattiest 
writing I’ve read on the present political 
situation. 

Here’s the way I look at it... I lived 
in Chicago during the dark days of the 

(Continued on page 66) 


Roy S. Mather, Pres. 
Mather Bros., Inc. 


Atlanta, Ga. 





H. J. Carr, Vice Pres. 
Anchor Cap & Closure Corp. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Each of these men was once skeptical 
about Dictaphone, But today, each is 
convinced—in terms of his own busi- 
ness. Each has learned for himself that 
handling correspondence is only one 
of this modern dictating machine's 
advantages—that the Dictaphone does 
an all-day job of saving time, easing 
pressure, cutting off mistakes and mis- 
understandings, breeding better and 
more profitable working habits for the 
big boss and everybody else. 












George M. Slocum 
Automotive Daily News 
Detroit, Mich. 

" 7 A a ~ 7 


Guy M. Beckett, Vice Pres. 
Beckett Paper Company 
Hamilton, Ohio 


$i 


Yet these men were not so/d any- 
thing. They simply said “Show me!” 
and we let them try the Dictaphone on 
their own work—without cost or obli- 
gation. You can’t afford to put off 
investigating the new Nuphonic Re- 
corder. As the very first step to such a 
riskless test, we invite you to look into 
a few established facts in the interesting 
booklet, “What's An Office Anyway?” 
The coupon below will bring it to you. 
Send for it today. 


The Trend lo Dictaphone Sweeps On 
















Among the Prominent Users of 
Dictaphone Are: 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
George S. May, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Lawrence Warehouse Co., San Francisco, Cal. 








The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories t« ich said Trace-Mark is Applied 
[2 ee wew enemas sesesseneeseeesneseseeseeseseesesessseses=: 
' 1 . 
t Dictaphone Sales Corporation AB-10 
H {20 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
H In Canada— 137 Wellington St., West, Toronto 
1 & 
i ; 
X% ' {1 I wanttosee your representative. 
y ye ; Please send me my copy of *‘ What's An Office Anyway?"’ 
' 
P , DI ca raisacenscscsiiticneecnitnstsaininten ets aeanalibaeeidisinddaliaiaiaaeansanlail 
Exclusive Nuphonic_reproduc- : 
tion of the improved Dictaphone 1 Company 
duplicates the human voice al- : ; 
most perfectly. ; Address 
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a new line of general office desks by Art Meta 


Styled to the minute, built for years of service, priced low enough to 
encourage quantity purchases, Art Metal’s new AIRLINE Desks meet the 
growing demand for modern, efficient general office desks. * The desks 
of this new series, inspired by the already famous Dynamique for execu- 
tive use, are of Art Metal quality in every feature. Observe in the speci- 
fications on the page opposite how each desk embodies the work center 
idea. * Begin now to cut office costs with the new AIRLINE Desks. They 
are the first step in modernization of offices for new speed and efficiency. 
Ask for the catalog giving full information about AIRLINE. Or, better, 


phone the Art Metal dealer in your community. 










Art Metal 


Jamestown, New York 
U.3.h 
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DESK, Style 
PR an be had 
r 


ty pewrite 


: ar 
a 


¥ at ee ~¢ 
IXED PEATFORM,- DOU- 
BLJ PEDESTAL, “rYPIs! 
or DESK, Siyle 1760 TPH 
reference slide ? moe 
three storage drawers, kneespace ‘ 


drawer with 


with ; 
pedestal at right 
left Contains 


Rito, 
is a full line of AIRLINE 

Ee - < models designed for all types of 
general lock and "i : : a ae office work. All models in the new 
typewriter pedestal with ‘door- = = , AIRLINE color are trimmed in 
type lifting device. ~ fake white metal. 


DOUBLE PEDESTAL, ART METAL AIRLINE 
GENERAL OFFICE DESK, Style 1760 FB. 
Island bases centered under each pedestal 


add to the appearance, give more foot-room 
and facilitate cleaning. 


All design patents applied for. This 
advertisement copyrighted 1936, 
Art Meta Construction Co. 


SINGLE PEDESTAL CLERICAL-DESK, 


SINGLI PEDESTAL, TYPEWRITER 
Style 1745 FB. Contains kneespace drawer DESK WITH FIXED PLATFORM, Style 
controlling general lock reference , slide Art Metal 1745 TPF. Serviceable black “Artolin™ top 
storage drawer. letter drawer All models ————— on pedestal section. Stationery drawers fitted 
have flush sides. No waste space when desks Jamestown. New York with slope and vertical partitions. A new 
are adjacent to one another USA sliding convenience tray optional, 
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operated one typist “en 


Easily 


A robot secretary 
for the busy executive 


Sales .. . Advertising . . . Credits . . . Inquiries. . 
Time and space limit your personal calls. The best 
substitute, by far, is a personal letter. Of course 
you'd write more personal letters if it weren't for 
the elements of time and cost. 


Many of your customers should hear from you 
today—but your secretary has only one pair of 


attery of inet 


hands. The power of the individually typed letter is 
well known. It fills the gap between face-to-face 
calls—projects your personality into many offices at 
the same time—gaining a receptive audience easily, 
effectively. Multiply your typist’s hands with Robo- 
typer—marvelous new device for automatically typing 
individual letters. Robotyper will produce hundreds 
of copies of the same letter, individualized at any 
point, at a cost comparable to that of form letters. 
Easy to operate. Beautifully styled. 


Let us tell you how Robotyper works—how it will 
pay for itself in a few months. 


See the Robotyper in operation at the National 





Business Show, New York . . . October 19-24 


AUTOMATIC BUSINESS MACHINES, INC., 3050 KOPPERS BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 











